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NOVEMBER 1956 


Who Wants To Be A Librarian 
The New ALA Public Relations Office 


A Tower which wiil not yield 





The Story ofa Book «~~ 
G4 lold by G look ‘ 


This profusely illustrated first person narrative takes you on a tour 


behind the scenes of the country's most modern builder of PREBOUND 
books. Here at your fingertips is information you've always wanted 


and needed for answering those embarrassing questions about books, 
and how they are made. 


lf you are a librarian, school teacher, purchasing agent or trustee, 
you may have a copy of this book as a gift merely by writing us and 
giving your official position. Limited quantities of this book are avail- 


able for library schools at a nominal price. Write us your requirements. 


NZ MEG Fok Finaty Fe 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


American Library Association 


an additional entry at 
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FICTION 


The FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS 


by Rebecca West 


Her first novel since 1936 is a one-of-a-kind 
delight for every lover of fine fiction. Set in 
London fifty years ago, it is a skillful blend of 
atmosphere, suspense, and the problems and 
pleasures of a remarkable and utterly fascinat- 
ing family. Like no other novel she has written, 
for wisdom, for entertainment, and for long 
remembrance, it is a rare treat. December 10 

$5.00 


SEIZE THE DAY 
by Saul Bellow 


His first work of fiction since The Adventures 
of Augie March, this novella is the absorbing 
drama of a man’s life as evoked in one cli- 
mactic day—a story of enormous compassion 
and poignant perceptions which confirms his 
place in the foremost rank of creative Ameri- 
can writers. In addition, this volume includes 
three new short stories and a hilarious one-act 
play. November 15 $3.00 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES 


by Angus Wilson 


“A brilliant novel with a story to tell, an out- 
look upon human experience to reveal, with 
an insight to display. . . . He is concerned here 
with standards of scholarship, and no novelist 
has ever written about the academic world 
with so fine a respect, edged with so sharp an 
irony.”Saturday Review. “For the reader who 
longs for a good novel of ideas, this is indeed 
recommended.”—Library Journal $4.50 
Already published 


NON-FICTION 


MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING 


by Marian Anderson 


This stirring biography will get a warm re- 
sponse from readers who have been thrilled by 
her glorious voice and have wanted to know 
more about the life of this inspiring woman. 
“Her story, told with reserve and dignity, is 
one of enduring the discriminations against 
her people while steadily making her way up 
the ladder. .. . z A convincingly genuine expres- 
sion of a devout, sincere public figure.”Library 
Journal Already published Illus. $5.00 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN 


by Edward Crankshaw 


The celebrated historian-journalist and au- 
thority on Soviet Russia has written “a lively, 
often humorous and human account of the way 
the masses and leaders now actually think, feel 
and live.”—Library Journal. “Essential read- 
ing for those who wish thoughtful enlighten- 
ment on the central problem of the day.”— 
N. Y. Times. With actual cartoons and news 
stories from the Russian press. Already pub- 
lished $3.75 


HARLAN FISKE STONE 
Pillar of the Law 


by Alpheus Thomas Mason 


“A noble biography of a noble Chief Justice. 

. The most authoritative account ever pub- 
lished of the inside operation of the Supreme 
Court. . . . Every lawyer will need to read it. 
Everyone interested in the history of our own 
times will enjoy Teading it... . The story is 
pure fascination.” —ADOLF A. BERLE, JR. 
November 9 Illustrated $8.75 
By the author of Brandeis: A Free Man's Life 


THE VIKING PRESS * 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


WITH THE NEW 


eek 


FOR 


LONGER PERIODS 


OF EASIER READING 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


EADER DIVISION 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 
NOW ... 
MODELS 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%" 
x 104" viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. 


EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION 


$4.50 
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THIS GAYLOR D COMBINATION 


FOR MAXIMUM DISPLAY AND PROTECTION OF PERIODICALS 


> \ MAGAZINE RACK 


Compact and smartly styled 
with six graduated depth shelves 
to give full display to 20-25 
magazines of various sizes. Two 
of these racks placed back to back 
form a useful and attractive floor 
display in a minimum of space. 
Rack is 4112” high, 363s” wide, 
17” deep. 


Sturdily constructed of select 
maple, in three beautiful finishes. 


MAGAZINE PROTECTORS .. 


Fully flexible yet able to stand erect 
in the display rack without becoming 
brittle or cracking . . . ever! 


That’s the performance you get from 
Gaylord’s improved plastic Magazine 
Protectors. Your periodicals get maxi- 
mum display and maximum protection. 
Available in 17 sizes, with prices start- 
ing at $1.10 for Reader’s Digest size. 


SHIPMENT. % GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


portation charges paid. Tae Se “SYRACUSE, N. Y. . _ STOCKTON, CALIF. ue . “, 


Write today for tats) 


complete information. 3 me _ : p “The hovin-dl peamptttety. perenne service 
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A WORD TO REMEMBER 


PICKETT’S CHARGE AT GETTYSBURG was one of many heroic actions in the War between the 
States, a conflict which shook the nation to its roots but preserved the Union. 


FROM PAGE 3717A—THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Our heritage as a free people deserves expert and colorful treatment in 
a modern encyclopedia. That’s why you will find in THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR such interpretive articles as Pioneer Life in America and 
vivid accounts of social and economic conditions under the Presidential 
administrations. From old battles to new atomic weapons, the story of 
America unfolds in myriad ways in THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR. It is 
this “Facts PLUS Meaning” approach that makes it an ideal curriculum 
aid for students and a practical reference work for homes, schools, and 
libraries. 


Ten Yolumes-—Budget-Priced 
A PRODUCT OF 
TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA » WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE « MY BOOK HOUSE 
Phud: Book Trails My Travelship + A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
World Topics Year Book + Journeys through Bookland 
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ulletin 


American Library Association 


COVER 


A familiar sight to children’s li- 
brarians . . . the little boy checking 
out a book. This is another of the 
fine photographs taken by Ann Zane 
for “More Power; Report of the 
Newark Public Library, 1946-1952.” 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, un- 
less ALA endorsement is specifically 
noted. The “Bulletin” is partially in- 
dexed in “Education Index," and “Li- 
brary Literature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 


Staff 


ACTING EDITOR and 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 


ART DIRECTOR 
Pat Woolway 


Contents 


NOVEMBER 1956 
VOLUME 50, NUMBER 10 


MIDWINTER MEETING, JAN. 29-FeEB. 2, 1957 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, CHICAGO 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ARTICLES 


Who wants to be a librarian?, Harry C. BAUER . 

The new ALA Public Relations Office, LEN ARNOLD 
Meeting to Learn, RurH WARNCKE’............. 
Wrong book, right place!, EL1zABETH STEVENSON .. . 
A house that grows and grows, CHESTER A. WILLETS 
A tower which will not yield, AnkcHiBALD MACLEIsH 


Neighborhood service center, CHARLES E. Dat- 
RYMPLE 


Certification of Public Librarians in the United States, 
BERNARD SCHEIN 


Free for All 

Editorial 

Memo to Members ........... 

I oo 8 Sang > erate RDS 
Goods and Gadgets 


Classified Advertisements 


EDITORS: MATERIAL IN ALA Bulletin is Nor COPYRIGHTED 


UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SERVICE 


No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 
“on top” of all the latest planning methods. 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 
the minute in space saving design. 

This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L for complete informa- GLOBE-WERNICKE 


tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book 
stacks and associated library equipment. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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Golden Books 


for schools and libraries 


The Iliad and the Odyssey. Homer's classic leg- 
ends, admirably adapted by Jane Werner Watson so that boys 
and girls can understand every word. Magnificently illustrated 
with full-color paintings by Alice and Martin Provensen. 100 
pages. Size: 10 x 12%. Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buckram Bind- 
ing $5.32 (net $3.99). 


Golden Book of Christmas Tales. Pictures by 
James Lewicki, Stories by Lillian Lewicki. A charming collection 
of Nativity legends from England, Greece, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia. Glowing full-color paintings illumine stories of the Christ- 
mas hawthorne, the Holy Family, the Wise Men, the shepherds, 
and the talking animals of Bethlehem. 32 pages. 10% x 13%. 
Grades 5-7. Goldencraft Buckram Binding $2.95 (net $2.19). 


The Step-by-Step Cookbook for Girls and 
Boys. By Julia Kiene. 500 how-to-do-it pictures accompany 
nearly 100 favorite recipes (plus complete menus), tested and 
selected by girls and boys. Cooking terms are carefully explained, 
with illustrations. All necessary details for measuring ingredi- 
ents. Cooking time and oven temperatures. 128 pages. 6% x 9%. 
Grades 4-up. Goldencraft Library Binding $4.00 (net $2.99). 


BIG GOLDEN BOOKS 
JUST OUT 


Dale Evans’ Prayer Book 
for Children. Grades 4-7 Gol- 
dencraft Library Binding $2.52 
(net $1.89). 


Walt Disney’s The Great Lo- 
comotive Chase. Grades 4-7. 
Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69). 


Walt Disney’s Westward 
Ho, the Wagons! Grades 4-7. 
Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.25 (net $1.69), 


A NEW NATURE GUIDE 


Fishes. A Guide to American 
Fresh and Salt Water Species. 
By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. and 
Hurst H. Shoemaker, Ph.D. 
160 pages, all in color. Grades 
5-up. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $1:95 (net $1.49). 


GOLDEN PICTURE 
CLASSICS 


Grades 5-up. Goldencraft 
Library Binding $2.00 
(net $1.49) 
Treasure Island 
Tom Sawyer 
Black Beauty 
Little Women 
Heidi 
Ben Hur 


GOLDEN FORTY-NINERS 


Grades 4-up. Goldencraft 
Library Binding $1.85 
(net $1.39) 
Animals 


Presidents of the 
United States 


Wonders of the World 
Cowboys 
Bible Stories 


The Night Before 
Christmas 


Se 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


One of the great books of our 
time in a magnificent Special 
Edition for young readers: 
LIFE’s The World 
We Live In 


More than 150 color paintings, 
maps, and photographs by the 
original Life artists illustrate 
this Special Edition of Life’s 
monumental 5-billion-year his- 
tory of our planet. Lincoln 
Barnett’s text has been care- 
fully revised by Jane Werner 
Watson so that difficult con- 
cepts are simplified, but the 
accuracy and fascination of 
the original remain intact. 
Here young people can see and 
read about the birth of our 
planet in a churning cloud of 
dust; the dinosaurs that ruled 
the earth for more than 100 
million years; the life of ocean, 
jungle, and desert; the starry 
universe. A book with which 
boys and girls can begin to 
comprehend the meaning of 
the scientific method, the vast- 
ness of time, the mysteries of 
space. 216 pages. 8 x 11. 
Grades 5-up. Goldencraft Buck- 
ram Binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 


For a complete catalogue of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19. 
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Free for All 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


September Cover 


I want to congratulate you on the attractive 

_— pleasing cover of the September Bulletin— 
a happy and meaningful still life. I see no 

credit line for the photogr: ipher and/or idea- 

man. Please extend my apprec iation to one or 

both. 

FLORENCE BOOcHEVER, editor, The 


New York State Library, 


Bookmark 
Albany 


Please credit the ALA Bulletin Art Director— 


and thanks from all of us.—Ed. 


Merger 


The beautiful merging of The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin points the way for 
another. I'll bet 80% of public libraries would 
vote also to merge the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion’s Public Libraries with the ALA Bulletin. 
RoBertT D. FRANKLIN, director 

Toledo (Ohio) Public Library 


he 


CHARGING 


of 


and 
PRINTED FORMS 


WHEN PLACING AN ORDER WITH BRO- 
DART — don’t miss these excellent items: 
Book Pockets — Book Cards — Catalog 
Cards and the NEW POCKET DATE SLIPS 
(date slip printed on top of pocket). The 
most complete line of printed forms and 
pockets at the lowest possible cost consistent 


with quality. 


LC Cards 


Many publishers have been persuaded to 
give the Library of Congress card numbers on 
the verso of the title pages of the books they 
publish. 

I suggest that they go one step further, and 
print a reproduction of the Card itself. 

Joun B. Wurre, librarian 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln 


“The Automated Library”’ 


The Automated Library by Frank J. Anderson 
(Se pte *mber issue) was very intere sting and 
enjoyable reading. It re ‘minded me of an article 
I read some months ago in the December 1933 
issue of the Library Journal, where Angus S. 
Mi acdonald had an artic ‘le on a similar type of 
Library of the future.” Readers who en- 
towed your article would probably be interested 
in reading the earlier article and notice how the 
views of library planning and foresight have 
changed over the last 23 years. 
Dwicutr L. CHAPMAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


INDUSTRIES 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Dear Friend: 


At the moment, no teachers’ college offers “‘juggling’’, even as an 
elective. 


Yet the problem of providing a high school curriculum that is well 
adapted in breadth to the gifted, the average and the slow learner, 
surely calls for either practice in juggling, or teachers who 

are triplets. 


Overpopulation in the schools fights for a lowering of standards. 
Dedicated and discerning teachers try to uphold standards. 
This conflict is bound to continue for years. 


But, we must not, under any circumstance, neglect the gifted students. 
From their ranks will be drawn many of America’s future leaders, 
in business, education, religion and government. 


Recognizing this, more and more educators are insisting that 

high school students have access to an adult encyclopaedia. 
Compromise reference sets which attempt to cajole a backward 
student may do so at the expense of not providing sound college 
preparatory material to an average or better than average student. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica was the standard reference work in 
high schools and colleges generations ago, when the high school 
curriculum called for an 1.Q. of 110. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its modern continuous revision 
program, is still the high school teacher’s most dependable helper. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Corre, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Editorial 


Guest Editor: 


The annual fall round of visits to the meetings 
of state library associations provide an oppor- 
tunity to find out what problems are concerning 
librarians across the country. The major ones 
this year are three: Implement: ition ofthe Li- 
brary Services Act; achievement of the, revised 
standards for public libraries; recrfitment. 
There are many who think if we could solve 
the latter the other two would take care of 
themselves. These are major national prob- 
lems which we all share, ’ 
minor problems. Some of the major problems 
are regional. I have been to the South Dakota, 
Colorado and Kansas state association meetings. 
In these states a severe drouth of long duration 
may affect support for libraries 

ALA had an informal foreign corre- 
spondent in England for over a year in the 
person of Forre st Alter, formerly of the Detroit 
Public Library. In September 1955 Mr. Alter 
was employed by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S. as librarian of the National 
Institute of Adult Education Library in London. 
Library 


as we share many 


has 


Mr. Alter attended the meeting of the ! 
Association in Folkestone in September and has 
sent us clippings from the London Times re- 


porting the meeting. At the meeting of the 
Kansas Library Association the old question of 
the library’s responsibility fer providing 7 
reading came up briefly. It was discussed ; 
some length at the Folkestone meeting a 
In fact, judging by the packet of newspaper 
clippings it has engendered a good deal of 
heat in the British press. 

The old argument was set off again by an 
article “Realism About Readers” “From 
a Librarian” which appeared in the London 
Times of August 21st. Though nobody ques- 
tioned the dubiousness of an anonymous ar- 
ticle, there were plenty of people ready to 
attack—or defend—the libraries for supplying 
ephemeral fiction or “LCC,” “Love, Crime and 
Cowboys,” as our British colleagues put it. 
Mr. Edward Sydney, Borough Librarian, Ley- 
ton, Essex, President of the Library Associa- 
tion, posed the intractable question again. He 
called attention to the fact that on September 
23, 1879 the association passed a resolution 
recommending the limitation of fiction in public 
libraries. 

We, on our side of the water, have been in 


signed 


618 


Grace T. Stevenson 


the same hassle for about the same length of 
time, and I don’t know whether we should 
be comforted or disturbed by the fact that 
neither of us has solved the problem. I was 
interested to observe that the solution offered 
by the librarian who wrote for the 
Times was the same as that offered by a li- 
brarian Kansas much valuable work 
can be and is being done by libraries to pro- 
mote the reading of well-written, worth-while 
books. This has come to be a major function 
of the junior department, and here the dis- 
criminating librarian can cast a permanent in- 
fluence over the adult readers of tomorrow.” 
I would not belittle the important work being 
done in the juvenile departments of libraries 
both here and in England, but we need to do 
more. Many of the adults of today are gradu- 
ates of the children’s rooms of yesterday. 
Where did we fail in helping them to become 
the discriminating readers of today? 

The Library Association also discussed the 
effects of television on reading and came to 
the same conclusions that we have reached in 
this country, that it has helped to increase the 
amount of serious reading. Book circulation 
continues to climb and the readers lost seem 
to be those addicted to that same “ephemeral 
fiction.” Perhaps Joseph Ward Krutch was 
right in the statement he made several years 
ago that the book that was put down to look 
at television wasn't worth picking up in the 
first place. 

English librarians are also concerned, as are 
we, about the effects of comic strips. The 
Library Association is co- — a confer- 
ence “From Comics to Classics” in November. 
A clipping headed “Refuge Bes Television” 
related the establishment in a few libraries of 
“Homework Rooms.” These are for the use of 
students who find it difficult to study in over- 
crowded homes. 

The last little touch to make us feel com- 
pletely sympatico with our British cousins was 
a short sipping titled “The Mystery of the 
Snippets.” A “despoiler of books” in the public 
library of Scarborough “ snips out single 
words or sentences, from which it is inferred 
that he disaproves of drink and men with large 
moustaches.” Scarborough—or Scarsdale? 


London 
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Covers 


“A noble birth and fortune, though they make not 
a bad man good, yet they are a real advantage to a 
worthy one and place his virtues in a noble light.” 


The English Dramatist, George Lillo (1639-1739) 
could have been thinking of PICTURE COVERS* 
when he wrote this. Certainly they are a real advan- 
tage to worthy books and place their virtue in a 


noble light. 


Send today for a sample PICTURE COVER* 


Ct. 
(i Gicture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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For the partially blind... 
the full pleasures of reading! 
& 


Announcing the 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 

Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read —letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American 


Optical 


Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
T.M. Reg. by American Optical Company 
t 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
mation at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
below. 


ee 


Dept. K169 a 
+ 


[] Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 


Nome 

Title 

Address 

City Zone State 


pessoas 
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THE Aster 


IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 
A NEW Reinforced Edition 
OF KNOPF JUVENILE FLATS 


on with three titles on the Fall 1956 list, new flats will be 
available in a special reinforced edition for greater durability. 


They will be bound in soil-resistant washable cloth, side-sewn, and re- 
inforced. New titles will also be available in a trade edition (cloth bound, 
: 


but not reinforced). 

As flats on the backlist come up for oe they will also be made 
available in the reinforced binding at a slightly higher price. There will 
be no trade edition of reprints. 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES WILL BE READY BY FALL 


New Titles 
A FRIEND IS “AMIE” 


Written and illustrated by Charlotte Steiner. Four colors on one side 
and two colors on the reverse. Trade $2.25; reinforced $2.75. Publication 
Aug. 20. 


JANEY AND THE SUMMER DANCE CAMP 
By Regina J. Woody, illustrated by Arline K. Thomson. Three colors 
on one side and black and white on the reverse. Trade $2.00; reinforced 
$2.50. Publication Sept. 17. 


WHAT DOES A BEGIN WITH? 


By Nancy Dingman Watson, illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. Four 
Z colors on every page. Trade $2.50; reinforced $3.00. Publication Oct. 15. 


Reprints 
SUGARPLUM MR. WREW’S HOUSE 
by Johanna Johnston $2.50 by Emma L. Brock. $1.75 


THE MIGHTY ATOM THE RUNAWAY SARDINE 
by John Lewellen. $2.25 by Emma L. Brock. $2.50 


THE PRINCESS AND THE 
by Lawrence Barrett. $2.25 


by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 
PETUNIA CIRCUS SURPRISE 
x by Roger Duvoisin $2.50 by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 


PETUNIA AND THE SONG PETER AND THE WOLF 
by Roger Duvoisin. $2.50 by Prokofieff and Chappell. $2.75 


COW CONCERT WHOSE BIRTHDAY I8 IT? 
by Earle Goodenow. $2.50 by Nancy Dingman Watson. $2.50 


Send for free catalog 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Memo to Members 


Establishment by the Ford Foundation of the Council on Library Resources, Incorporated, 
was announced on tember 19, The Council will support research and development of 
techniques and mechanisms to help solve some of the acute problems of libraries. 
Gilbert W. Chapman, Chairman of the National Book Committee, a trustee of the New 
York Public library, and president of Yale and Towne, is chairman of the Council's 
Board, Verner W. Clapp is the President and Executive head of the Council. Mr. 
Clapp, who resigned his position as Chief Assistant librarian of Congress to accept 
the post has been associated with the Library of Congress for thirty-three years. 

In an announcement to the-staff, Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford said: 


"You will share my feelings, I know, in the Library's loss of 
this gifted colleague. His incisive mind, his broad perspective, 
and his extensive knowledge of the Library of Congress and the 
library world have served splendidly his intense devotion to the 
ideals of librarianship. His leadership has greatly enriched 
this institution - and has redounded to the benefit of the entire 
library world... 


"Although it does not diminish the loss to the Library, it is 
good to know that in his new role he will still be working with 
us in his pursuit of new means to realize the aims of all libra- 
rians. We can be certain that he will continue to advance the 
purposes of librarianship with that same distinction that he has 


always worn so lightly." 
The press release from the Library of Congress continues: 


"To the staff Mr. Clapp has been the epitome of the Library's 
career service - a symbol at once of the continuity that sus- 
tains the institution's life through the changing years and of 
the leadership that lends fresh, original thought to new demands 
and new problems. His response to the needs of the Library of 
Congress and of the Government has been a long series of versatile 
achievements in a variety of fields." 


Mr. Clapp has emphasized that the Council is designed to act as the initiator and co- 
ordinator of developments to improve the extent and use of library resources and 
services, rather than as a source of funds for particular libraries or for the 
acquisition and dissemination of particular collections. The program of the Council, 
he has stated, will aim, principally through grants-in-aid to institutions and 
individuals, to identify the problems which now present obstacles to efficient 
library service and to find methods for overcoming those impediments through the 
development of new procedures and the applications of technological developments. 
The Council hopes, from its research and study, "to make it possible for libraries 
to perform more effectively than they do now as aids to the prosecution of research 
for educational, scientific and business organizations. Such improvement might 

come about in many ways - through improved availability of library materials, 
through analysis of information contained in publications, through research and 
development of techniques and mechanisms which make it possible for data stored 

in one location to be used readily at distant points, and through condensation of 
library collections, by developing new technological applications such as micro- 
facsimile, tele-commmications, etcetera," 


In discussing the importance of libraries in connection with the Council, Mr. Clapp 
said: "It has been said that libraries assisted in bringing in the age of 
mechanization and automation, but have themselves gained less than any institutional 
organizations from it... libraries constitute in a very real sense the communal 
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memory of mankind. They are charged with maintaining the organized record of human 
experience. Having access to this record, mankind can progress, Lacking it, each 
generation would be condemned to endless repetition of the experiments of its 
ancestors." 


The Council's distinguished board of directors includes Frederick H, Wagman, Libra- 
rian of the University of Michigan. Vice Chairman of the board is Louis B. Wright, 
director of the Folger Shakespeare library. The Council has established an office 
at 1025 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C. 


It is clear that this act by the Ford Foundation can be of tremendous significance 
to libraries, particularly in the field of higher education. In Verner Clapp, the 
Council has an executive officer whose fertile and imaginative mind and great energy 
will accomplish all that the venture promises - and more; to him, librarians in every 
field of endeavor will be eager to give the help and counsel that he may need and 
desire and the cooperation that he has himself always so freely given. 


The Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget, established by the Council at Miami Beach 
as one 0 mos ortant steps reorganization, will hold its first meeting 
November 8 and 9, It will meet in Chicago to consider program and budget needs and 
will make recommendations to the Executive Board which will meet November 10-12, The 
Committee is composed of the immediate past presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent elect of ALA, the immediate past president of ALA, who serves as chairman, and 
will also have representation at this meeting from the Organizing Committees of 
the new divisions, 


The Executive Board's precee business at its meetings will be to decide upon program 
e President Shaw has convened the first meeting for 10 AM on 


an or 
Saturday, November 10, 


ALA now has a new office - the ALA International Relations Office, directed by Jack 
De name been changed from the previously announced Office for Overseas 
Library Development. 


The Fall Season is always a period of much travel for officers and staff, During 
er and October President Shaw attended the Southwestern Library Association 
Meeting; Miss Morsch, the Southeastern Library Association Meeting; Mr. Richards, 
the New England Library Association meeting, Twenty-two staff members made field 
trips and thirty staff members attended various regional and state library asso- 
ciation meetings. 


David H. Clift 
October 22, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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| Aneta BIG STEP 


|, /, FORWARD... 


. ae IN 
7. _ PLASTI-KLEER® 
Se ~— BOOK 

> ROTECTION 


. oo WITH THE 


iv ~ NEW 
““ LIFETIME” 


. r ae JACKET COVER 
MADE WITH 


MYLAR* 


Yes, another big step! . . . Now, after many months of planning 


and testing, a new and improved, Mylar Book Jacket Cover is 


ready for use in your library. 
The new “LIFETIME” possesses the same fine qualities as all 


Plasti-Kleer Covers. 


@ Kraft paper backing protects a @ Reinforced edge ... prevents 
book's binding, makes books last tearing of book spine and pro- 
through 50% more circulations, tects top and bottom edges and 
keeps covers flat and unwrinkled. corners. 


|! lus these added features... 


@ The reinforced edge is inside the Mylar Film... this ali 
means a thinner but more durable construction .. . ae: 
easier jacketing ... and no picking at the edge. 

29h 6 4833 | 


*Registered Trade Mark, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. BOOK COVER 
FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE 
Bro . hieeg ag 


ond information 
90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1899 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Here they are— ARCO'S 


FALL 1956-57 LOW PRICED 
QUICK SELLING TITLES! 


HOW TO BUILD CHILDREN’S 
FURNITURE, by Bill Baker, Illus., 
Dec. 31. 


HOME MOVIES, by T. Gowland, 
Ilus., Jan. 31. 


ASTRONOMY HANDBOOK, by Dr. 
Leon A. Hausman, Iilus., Sept. 17. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS IN THE FABULOUS DO-IT- 


YOURSELF FIELD, 


IMPORTANT NEW REFERENCE 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION, HOBBIES, CIVIL SERVICE; ETC. 


ARCO DO-IT-YOURSELF BOOKS 
$2.00 EACH RETAIL 


HANDBOOK OF TELEVISION RE- 
PAIR, by Robert Hertzberg, Illus., 
Nov. 8. 

HI-Fi, by Donald Carl 
Ilus., Jan. 25. 

HOW TO FIX YOUR ELECTRIC 
SHAVER, by J. A. Jankow, Illus., 
Dec. 28. 


Hoefler, 


ELECTRICAL REPAIRS, by Alfred 
Morgan, Illus., Jan. 16. 
HOW TO USE TOOLS, by Alfred 
Morgan, Illus., Sept. 10. 
DARKROOM TECHNIQUES, by 
Simon Nathan, Illus., Jan. 27. 
CARPENTRY GUIDE by Maurice 
Reid, Illus., Sept. 4. 


MORE NEW FAST-SELLING ARCO TITLES 


FAMOUS GUN’ COLLECTIONS, 
by Hank Wieand Bowman, Jan. 
26, $2.00. 


HOW TO FIX YOUR SEWING 
MACHINE. by Murray Boltinoff 
and Jack Miller, Dec. 27, 
$3.00. 


EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF 
MAGIC, by Will Dexter, Sept. 5, 
$2.50. 


GUITAR SELF-TAUGHT, by Tom 
Glazer, Jan. 19, $1.50. 


INCOME TAX GUIDE, by S. J. 
Lasser, Sept. 15, $1.00. 


GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY 
JOBS, by Arthur Liebers, Oct. 1, 
$1.50. 

UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY TESTS by 
Arthur Liebers, Sept. 1, $3.00. 


THE INSTALLATION AND SERV- 
ICING OF DOMESTIC OIL 
BURNERS, by Frank and Robert 
Mitchell, Sept. 19, $5.00. 


HOW TO PASS COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE TESTS, by Alison Peters, 
Sept. 25, $3.50 cloth, $2.00 
paper. 

STOCK BUYING GUIDE, by Sam 
Shulsky, Sept. 12, $2.00. 


SIMPLIFIED PROBLEMS IN 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS AND 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN, by 
Ephraim C. E. Viertels, Sept. 18, 
$5.00. 


PETER WARLOCK’S BOOK OF 
MAGIC, by Peter Warlock, Nov. 
19, $2.50. 


A DANCE FOR DULCY, by Henry 
L. Williams, Oct. 15, $2.00. 


THE SINGING GLASSES, by 
Henry L. Williams, Nov. 20, 
$2.00. 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO YOUR 
CIVIL SERVICE JOB, by ARCO 
Editorial Board, Oct. 8, $1.50. 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS, 
by ARCO Editorial Board, Oct. 
16, $2.50. 


VOCABULARY AND VERBAL 
TESTS, ARCO Editorial Board, Oct. 
29, $2.00. 


PLUMBING HANDBOOK, by Edi- 
tors of Mechanix Illustrated, Jan. 
10, $2.00. 


BLUEPRINT READING AND LAY- 
OUT WORK, Prepared by Naval 
Air Technical Training Command 
and Training Div., Bureau Naval 
Personnel, Jan. 25, $2.50. 


ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. ALA-11, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Che New York Times 
INDEX 


AUGUST 115, 1956 


pressure 
easer 


In tracking down facts about past events, do you sometimes run yourself 
ragged? 

Or do you always find the facts quickly by having The New York Times 
Index do most of the work for you? 

This extraordinary service is saving loads of time—and lots of energy— 
for librarians all over the country. Each twice-a-month issue is packed 
with over 20,000 news references, and thousands of skillfully written news 
summaries. It’s the only service that classifies and summarizes the news 
alphabetically according to subjects, persons, and organizations. You get 
a complete day by day record of events in all spheres of activity. 


In every case, The Index shows you how to quickly find the full story 
that appeared in The New York Times. And because you are given the 
original publication date of each event, you can use The Index in locating 
items in any newspaper or news magazine you keep on file. 

If you have not yet started a file of The New York Times Index, it’s not 
a bit too early to order the 1957 issues. The full year’s service—24 issues 
—will cost only $35. For only $15 more ($50 in all) you can have your 
subscription include the 1956 Cumulative Annual Volume, to be published 
next Spring. 

In saving you so much time, the service will pay for itself quickly. 
Send your order in today. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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who wants to be a 


by Harry C. Bauer 


Mr. Bauer, director of Libraries and Professor 
of Librarianship at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, is a frequent contributor to 
library periodicals and author of the column 
“Seasoned to Taste” in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 


Ask any little boy what he expects to be 
when he grows up and he will probably reply, 
“fireman,” “policeman,” “cowboy,” “railway 
engineer,” “baseball player,” “airline pilot,” or 
“doctor.” He will never express a desire to be 
a “librarian.” In fact, library work is out of 
his ken; an appreciation of its significance and 
pleasure will not dawn upon him until his in- 
tellectual curiosity ripens. 

Furthermore, librarianship is not a_uni- 
formed occupation. Almost all children and 
many adults are captivated by a uniform. 
Firemen and policemen are, of course, identi- 
fied by their uniform or the badges of their 
office: the revolver and night stick. The doc- 


tor is distinguished by a white coat and stetho- ‘ 


scope, or by that mysterious badge of his 
calling—the little black bag. The football or 
baseball player is famed for his athletic prow- 
ess, but he is always envisioned in uniform. 
Even trackmen (i.e. “thin-clads”) wear uni- 
forms, skimpy though they be. 

The German psychologists, David and Dora 
Katz, observed in their two young sons a pre- 
dilection for uniforms. In their fascinating 
book, Gespriche mit Kindern (Conversations 
with Children), the Katzes explain that at vari- 
ous times one or the other of their little boys 
expressed a desire to become a sailor, engine- 
driver, mail-van driver, waiter, tram-conduc- 
tor, and circus clown. Eventually, after 
watching a diving ship and a diver enshrouded 
in his uniform—the marvellous diving-suit, the 


/ibrarian 
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older boy decided that he would become a 
diver. 

There is at least one exception to the above 
generalization concerning uniforms. Children 
often evince a desire to follow in their fathers’ 
footsteps, and so influenced, announce inten- 
tions of becoming lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
bankers, or even librarians. 

Many boys, particularly farm boys, never 
use a library until they reach high school. 
And cannot therefore be expected to appreci- 
ate the library profession. Youth cannot 
dream of what youth has not experienced. A 
boy cannot comprehe nd the joys and solace of 
library work until he is old enough to under- 
stand the world of books and the scholarly 
life. Is it any wonder that little boys do not 
reckon library work among the voc: itions avail- 
able to them? 

The decision to enter the library profession 
is usually made at about the time when a 
man comes ot age. In some inst ances a 
young man enters the library profession acci- 
dentally or through necessity and then dis- 
covers that library work is the most satisfac- 
tory of all occupations. 

Generalizations are always suspect. Several 
highly esteemed colleagues have therefore 
been entreated to recall the circumstances that 
induced them to become librarians. Their 
interesting recollections corroborate the suppo- 
sition that a man does not consider entering 
the library profession until after he reaches 
intellectual maturity. Their case histories 
might well be studied by any persons inter- 
ested in recruitment for librarianship. 

Librarian 1.—“When I was a little boy in 
grade school and even when I was a young 
man in college, I always dreamed of a great 
dramatic career. In my dreams, I was called 
upon at the last minute to substitute for some 
great actor—Mansfield, Drew, or Barrymore, 
and I always gave a splendid performance. 

“By the time I re: aaa d my last year of col- 
lege my dreams were beginning to fade out 
into the grim picture of reality and, although 
I continued to appear in various kinds of dra- 
matic presentations, I slowly and _ painfully 
awakened to a full realization of the ne cessity 
to get and hold a job. 

“One summer in the late twenties, during a 
period of acute economic stress, a friendly soul 
suggested that I might apply for a job in the 
Vancouver Public Library es newspapers, 
3 hours daily (35¢ an hour). I applied for the 
job and got it. There was little in the three 
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hour stint to satisfy my dramatic yearnings, 
but it did lead to a full time job and eventually 
to professional librarianship. As a reference 
librarian, the only opportunities I get to de- 
velop my tre mendous dramatic possibilities 
arise now and then when a particularly un- 
reasonable patron needs to be put gently, but 
firmly, in his place. 

Librarian 2.—“As to when librarianship be- 
came the idée fixe, it is most difficult to point 
to one event or person as being the main moti- 

vating force in my decision. There were cur- 

rents “whic h began their work early in my life 
and which consciously and unconse iously led 
to the shaping of my final decision. 

“One such series of events that keeps com- 
ing to my mind as I scan the past is my early 
life on the farm during the thirties. Saturday 
was butter and egg day, from the sale of which 
I realized a sand sum of two bits as my 
weekly allowance. The two bits was quickly 
spent at the hardware store for .22 ammuni- 
tion with which to shoot rabbits. The re- 
mainder of Saturday was spent at the library 
selecting 6 to 8 books for the week’s consump- 
tion. Besides being the source of a week’s 
pleasure, the library was either the warmest 
or the coolest place in town, depending on 
the season. 

“Another time when I was subjected, and 
fortunately perhaps, to the influence of the 
library, occurred after we moved off the farm 
into the small town where I attended high 
school. As you know, in a small town. almost 
all social activity for the students is centered 
around the school. The public library, be- 
cause of its proximity to the school, became 
the after school meeting place for many such 
social activities. The librarian, now in her 
78th year and still active, ruled the library 
with an iron hand. None the less, she was 
highly respected because of the wonderful 
things she could find in books. There was no 
fact, regardless of how obscure, that she could 
not uncover. Her efforts seem more astound- 
ing now than then, because at no time did the 
collection exceed 5,000 volumes. I think what 
I am trying to say is that at a time when a 
youth is pe rmanently influenced by his sur- 
roundings, I was most fortunate in having at 
hand both a library and a librarian. For both, 
I am forever grateful.” 

Librarian 3.—“I was exactly 


twelve years 
old when I first realized that I would like to be 


a librarian. Until my twelfth birthday, I was 
obliged to use the children’s department of 
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the public library in the town where I lived, 
although my reading tastes were well in ad- 
vance of my chronological age. On the day 
I was eligible to use the adult department of 
the library I went to the card catalogue and 
then directly to the shelf and got Fiilép-Mil- 
ler’s Rasputin: the Holy Devil. This book I 
presented at the charging desk whereupon I 
was asked whether the book was for myself. 
The librarian refused to charge the book out 
to me. She also suggested that I go to the 
children’s department and find some ‘nice’ 
book to read. Inasmuch as I had been wait- 
ing for at least two years to get away from the 
pap that was doled out in the children’s de- 
partment, I decided that in addition to grow- 
ing up, I would also become a librarian. I 
would give Fiilép-Miller to anyone who asked 
for it—man or boy.” 

Librarian 4.—“There is the story told of the 
librarian whose life was so absurdly unlucky 
that even such good fortune as came to him 
(which, in all truth, was little enough) was 
tinged with unhappiness. A sense of ill-being 
(not to say evil) brooded over his whole exist- 
ence. Indeed, trouble was never far from 
his doorstep. The feeling that his star was an 
ill-fated one was so oppressive to this man 


that as a measure of self-preservation, more 


than for any other reason, he carried an um- 
brella with him on even the brightest and 
clearest of days—and sometimes wore his rub- 
bers. He also preferred the staircase to the 
elevator in —_ the very tallest buildings. 
His trouble, he often said, was that he was 
actually left-handed but had been forced at an 
early age to use his right hand as all proper 
people “do. And, in his blackest moments 
(such moments as when missing books refuse 
to be found and people are too much with 
one), he was sometimes heard to curse the fate 
that made him a librarian. At such times, he 
would hold his left hand limply aloft and gaze 
at it with infinite and piercing sadness. 

“I, too, began life as a converted southpaw. 
But my conversion was accomplished easily 
and without trauma. I certainly don’t feel that 
my having been made to use my right hand 
when I would have preferred the other had 
anything to do with my becoming a librarian. 
Its only effect, so far as I am aware, was to 
make my handwriting less legible than it might 
otherwise have been. I might perhaps blame 
this circumstance for my long delay in enter- 
ing the profession; but further than this, I 
would rather not go. 
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“It seems several centuries ago that I se- 
cured my first library card. I was little more 
than a child, but (a source of great pride and 
satisfaction) a member of the adult division of 
the St. John’s Public Library in Winnipeg. I 
remember very distinctly sitting one day at a 
table in a cool and rather dark corner of this 
library and saying to myself, in a mood of 
deep cat-content, how fine it would be to spend 
one’s life in a library. And even after that, 
while I remained in Winnipeg, I envied a 
young man in a brown linen jacket who strode 
leisurely about in the library straightening 
books on the shelves and patting them fondly 
(so I imagined) and with an unmistakable air 
of proprietorship. I didn’t know definitely at 
this time, of course, that I would become a li- 
brarian; but I did feel that being a librarian 
would be very pleasant if I could wear a 
brown linen jacket and stroll about in the St. 
John’s Library dusting the books with dignity 
and seeing that their edges were straight. It 
is only fair to say, however, that, at this same 
time, I also thought I would like to be a drug- 
gist. This was so, I rather fancy, because there 
was, in our neighborhood, a young druggist in 
a brown linen jacket who had a thousand bot- 
tles of colored liquid which he arranged in 
delightful and eye-catching arrangements on 
a long shelf behind his counter. 

“I sometimes ask myself if it was really a 
counsel of despair that brought me to librar- 
ianship. I had felt from the beginning that I 
would like to be a librarian, but did nothing to 
ensure becoming one other than taking the 
‘useless course’ in general arts at the univer- 
sity. And this, of course, I did quite unwit- 
tingly, in my usual indeterminate fashion. 
Afterwards, there were several jobs, all reason- 
ably pleasant and reasonably Socal But, 
unfortunately, all quite meaningless. There 
was despair here surely. At long last and by 
the time I was a balding thirty, I had finally 

made up my mind. It was either then or never, 
I told myself. And so I wrote a letter of’ ap- 
plication to a Library School, which, fortun- 
ately, was accepted. And so the happy end- 
ing. 

Librarian 5.—“When I finished high school 
it was necessary to make some money before 
journeying off to college. The date was 1930. 

“After a thorough canvass of business estab- 
lishments, the public library was the lucky 
recipient of my services. The ladies of the 
circulation department convinced me that I 
would make my mark in the library world, and 
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since then I have been striving to justify their 
faith. 

“Believe me, 
facts.” 

These pleasant case histories contain food 
for thought. The five men had their first 
taste of library work when they were 18, 19, 
24, 29, and 32 years of age. During their 
childhood, they had enjoyed books and read- 
ing but never definitely aspired to library 
careers. They apparently joined the profes- 
sion by accident and not by design, but as 
librarian three explained in a footnote, “Acci- 
dents are said to be committed and do not 
only happen. There may therefore be 
definite and meaningful forces revealed in 
these case histories than one would think.” 
Whether accident or design, it is providential 
that five very capable men decided to become 
librarians. Each of them could have un- 
doubtedly oe a living in other 
work, but it is unlikely that any of them would 
find much satisfaction away from _ books. 
Their narratives indicate that young people 
do not hear nearly enough about the oppor- 
tunities in the library profession. 

Most adolescents are unaware of the multi- 
plicity of enjoyable vocations there are in the 


these are the facts, sir, the 


lines of 


more 


world and are too immature to contemplate 
the future or to realize what their ultimate in- 
terests and capabilities will be. Many of 
them can succeed in various fields of endeavor. 
If they could learn more about library work 
and its possibilities, more of them w ould make 
a felicitous choice. Since the library guild has 
not adopted a seductive uniform, children of 
all ages must be told about the library pro- 
fession. In short, recruitment for librarianship 
can never be allowed to cease but must be 
continued eternally, if not relentlessly. 


Frame exhibits in seconds, change 
pictures just as quick. Foolproof, adjusts 
to 36”. Stainless steel or clear lucite. 
ae eae ame 
Braquette, Dept Lenox, Mass. 


Library Price $13.50 Dz. FOB Lenox 


Vote-Getter 


A Gerstenslager Custom-built 
Bookmobile is the librarian's 
choice because it is the 
people's choice. It's fine ap- 
pearance appeals to civic 
pride. Its comfortable roomi- 
ness, lighting, and heating 
plus its convenient charge-out 
facilities impress the book- 
borrowing public. That's why 
Gerstenslager is "America's 
big name in bookmobiles." 


Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 
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The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 
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FOR YOUR 
MAGAZINES...‘ 


MOROTECTION 


FROM THOUSANDS 
OF ENERGETIC HANDS/ 


MYLAR* “Long-Life”’ 
MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Use these new crystal-clear Mylar Magazine Binders. Your 
magazines are fully protected from wear and tear. Publications 
are easily inserted into two side pockets to assure a close fit. 
A stout spring steel rod holds magazine rigidly in place. All edge 
binding is made of long-wearing vinyl coated cloth. These tough, 
durable Binders come in 16 different sizes ranging from 734"x 5144” 
to 16” x 11”. Send us a list of your magazines—we’ll send you the 
correct binder sizes. *Du Pont's registered trademark for 


its polyester film 


Send for descriptive folder 
0 eT, arilbetiecbenacd SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1 a) OF NEW HAVEN 2. con | 
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THE NEW ALA PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE... 


March 1, 1956. There have been times in the past when extensive 

public relations efforts were conducted by ALA. In recent years the 

Executive Secretary dealt with public relations, aided by a part-time 

Consultant initially retained in 1950 to help with the ALA’s 75th Anni- 

versary observance, and who now devotes full time to the work as the 

ALA Public Relations Director. Following is a statement of Purpose, 

Objectives and Functions of the new Public Relations Office. Its opera- 

tions are discussed in the accompanying article. 

The ALA Public Relations Office: 

PURPOSE: To develop and carry forward a continuous program 
of public relations activities in behalf of libraries and 
librarianship; and increase understanding and support 
of the American Library Association's aims and objec- 
tives by professional and lay persons in the library 
field, in fields related to libraries, and by the general 
public. 

OBJECTIVES: Wider acceptance of the library as an important social 
institution; increased use of library materials and serv- 
ices; greater public support for libraries; higher status 


A new ALA Public Relations Office was established at Headquarters on | j 


for librarianship. 

FUNCTIONS: An ALA Public Relations Director, responsible to the 
Executive Secretary, conducts the Public Relations 
Office within the framework of the ALA Headquarters 
organization. All functions are motivated by ALA 
policies, and related to the Purposes and Objectives of 
the Office. 

The Office assists in the promotion of special events 
sponsored by ALA units, as well as those in which 
ALA or its units participate cooperatively with other 
organizations. 

The Office gives direct service to local library public 
relations endeavors through consultation, and through 
issuing such materials and conducting such activities 
as may be developed by ALA public relations units. 
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Short look at the long view 


Just about everywhere, in recent years, li- 
brarians, trustees, friends of libraries, and 
many other fine citizens—including educators 
and publishers—have been deeply” concerned 
over these que stions: “How can we get more 
people to make better use of their libraries?” 
“How can we gain greater support for library 
improvement?” “Why don’t communities 
wake up to the importance of libraries?” 

This all means one thing—we have become 
public relations conscious about libraries. 

The concern itself is not new at all. In 

varying degrees of intensity, it has been with 

us for a long time. It comes to the fore when 
there is a shortage of librarians and the need 
for “recruiting” is highly evident. It rises lo- 
cally when a library building needs so many 
repairs that there’s no money left to buy books 
—or a bond issue for a new ‘library is defeated 
by the voters. It appears pressing when 
thoughtful observers find young people desert- 
ing good reading for the comics; adults sub- 
stituting superficial entertainment for mean- 
ingful books. It becomes alarming when some 
group tries to impose censorship on a li- 
brary. 

Fortunately, these concerns have led to 
some new understandings—that public relations 
is a responsibility of management, or adminis- 
tration; and that special public relations tech- 
niques can be developed to deal with library 
problems. 

Few librarians today believe that public re- 
lations activities consist of attention- drawing 
gimmicks; or that the public relations man is a 
wily trickster; or that a public relations pro- 
gram which ‘works successfully in one field 
can be superimposed on the library situation 
with equal success. 

Librarians, by and large, know that public 
relations endeavors are primarily concerned 
with helping to shape policies and practices 
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by Len Arnold 
ALA Public Relations Director 


which are especially meaningful to people in 
a given community. They know that promo- 
tion and publicity are handmaidens of public 
relations . . . that the deed comes before the 
word, 

At the same time librarians have come to 
recognize that adequate library resources, 
properly cataloged and made easily available 
are not enough in good librarianship. There 
must be a reaching out for people. And in 
reaching out, librarians throughout the country 
are using basic public relations techniques and 
integrating them in the library program. They 
find these techniques entirely consonant with 
librarianship. 

For example, a basic procedure in any pub- 
lic relations job, whether for soap, soup, rail- 
roads or reading, is to discover the attitudes, 
ideas, and aspirations of the people who use or 
need the product. This is done through sur- 
veys, research, questionnaires . . . or better 
still, for some of us, by standing on the corner 
and observing; by reading the newspapers; by 
talking directly with individuals and groups. 
In public relations, this basic finding-out proc- 
ess is continuous and gives direction to the 
action which follows each discovery. 

In library public relations, action after dis- 
covery might be a news release or a change in 
the library hours; an exhibit on beekeeping or 
a campaign for a new library building; a heart- 
to-heart talk with a newspaper editor or de- 
velopment of a forthright book selection policy; 
a radio announcement or a new voice at the 
library telephone; a luncheon address at the 
Men’s Club or a series of group discussions on 
the City Management Plan. It might even be 
a new hairdo for “Information.” 

With these new understandings, and a clear 
idea that good public relations is part of good 
librarianship, some librarians are making re- 
markable strides in increasing use of their 
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resources . . . rousing public interest . . . gain- 
ing substantial community support for improv- 
ing their facilities. 

Librarians everywhere are trying to apply 
public relations techniques. Only a few are 
able to use full-time public relations personnel 
to do the job—a job which takes considerable 
time, effort and special skills. In some li- 
braries, public relations activities are delegated 
to a staff member who is obliged to find the 
time and learn the skills. 

Some aid is available from library public 
relations workshops, how-to-do-it articles in 
library periodicals, public relations courses in 
colleges, textbooks, handbooks, and special 
services in the field. 

How does the new ALA Public Relations 
Office fit into the picture? It has an ambitious 
program and a variety of functions, designed to 
help librarians in all types of libraries—li- 
brarians who have taken public relations into 
their library programs; librarians reaching out 
for people and finding this an exciting and 
rewarding part of their work. 

It seeks to present the library in national 
media of communication so that each library 
may conduct its own public relations program 
in a generally favorable climate. This is not 
solely a matter of grinding out news releases or 


latching on to radio and TV programs, but 
whenever publicity at the national level helps, 
the Public Relations Office will make full use 


of publicity techniques. An example is the 
vehicle provided by the ALA Annual Con- 
ference, when attention of national media can 
be brought to focus on the achievements and 
the contributions of libraries and upon 
their need for support . ; . and here we go all 
out for publicity. 

The Public Relations Office operates in ALA 
Headquarters like the public relations depart- 
ment of an industry, bank, university . . . or 
library. It assists the Executive Secretary and 
the Staff to apply public relations considera- 
tions to all work at hand, and supplies what- 
ever promotion and publicity are needed. 
This takes the Office into the Association’s 
relations with many allied organizations and 
groups outside the library field. It must 
include, of course, help with membership 
promotion, recruiting and all activities which 
make up Association endeavors—work of the 
officers, boards, committees and the member- 
ship units. 

This area of work helps all librarians by 
adding public relations strength to the organi- 
zation which speaks and acts for librarian- 
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ship. It brings public relations techniques 
into action for better development of the 
library services which are employed in local 
library environments. For example, we are 
presently working with the Washington Office 
and with the Committee on Implementation of 
the Library Services Act to help every state 
get maximum benefits from the legislation; 
and with the Committee which devised the 
statement of revised postwar standards 

“Public Library Service to America”—to help 
make it an instrument for library improvement 
everywhere. 

The Public Relations Office develops cooper- 
itive activities with national organizations 
devoted to community betterment whenever 
the library can play an appropriate role. A 
few examples are the Register and Vote cam- 
paign; the Know and Grow program of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, featured 
by Know Your Library Month; National News- 
paper Week: the UN Bookshelf Project; and 
“Operation Library” new national project of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce which 
holds such a great potential for every public 
library. 

In this work, we gain 
importance of libraries from influential national 
citizens’ groups. At the same time librarians 
are provided with opportunities to work closely 
with local units of these organizations and to 
make similar gains in their communities. 

The Public Relations Office will also provide 
as much consultation and as many direct ser- 
vices as librarians themselves wish to develop 
and support. Right now monthly Radio-TV 
Spot Announcements go to about 650 public 
librarians for their adaptation. As the Office 
is enabled to expand, there can be many 
direct services to help librarians construct 
public relations programs and to carry them 


recognition of the 


forward. 

These services can be made possible by a 
vigorous public relations membership activity. 
The ALA Reorganization calls for this activity 
as a unit within the Library Administration 
Division, and there is every indication it will 
be a strong and representative unit. In fact, 
the Steering Committee for Implementation of 
the Management Survey anticipates the group , 
interested in library public relations is so large 
that its Minutes state: “It was agreed to in- 
clude Public Relations in the Council (later 
Division) on Library Administration with the 
provision that it can if necessary become 
separate later.” 

Here is where members may pool ideas 
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and experiences in library public relations, 
formulate programs for librarians in all types 
of libraries, and actually put them into ac- 
tion. 

Is it too much to think of the members of 
this Public Relations unit becoming a network 
of enterprising library public relations practi- 
tioners—with the more knowledgeable librari- 
ans leading, and others learning by doing? 
With the help of the Public Relations Office, 
they could operate in every state in two ways— 
first, in behalf of the profession, giving public 
relations assistance to membership campaigns 
and to recruiting; promoting a publicizing 
state meetings and other organizational activi- 
ties. Second, contribute ideas and help develop 
materials for adaptation in libraries every- 
where. This would bring forward the best 
thinking of librarians in practical public rela- 
tions and provide a host of direct services. 
Continuous exchange of information, sugges- 
tions and co-ordination of effort would be 
maintained through the ALA Bulletin and 
additionally, perhaps, by means of a quick 
communication channel like a Public Relations 
Newsletter. 

We believe that an effective Public Relations 
unit in the Library Administration Division 
would establish library public relations on a 
par with other areas ‘of library services and 
would be a wonderful working force to deal 
with the concerns that will always be with the 
profession. 


The Challenge 


The Public Relations Office is at a beginning 
and we are sharing our thinking . . . taking a 
short look at the long view of what lies ahead. 
When he made his report to Council at the 
recent Miami Beach Annual Conference, re- 
tiring ALA President Richards dwelt on the 
launching of the new Public Relations Office. 
He called for greater financial support for the 
office and said: “Perhaps never again will there 
be an opportunity to bring the library story so 
forcefully to the attention of our citizens as 
will be possible in the next five years.’ 

This is a challenge to the ALA Public Rela- 
tions Director and to every librarian who recog- 
nizes the importance of public relations as an 
essential program requirement in good librari- 
anship . . . to every trustee and friend of the 
library . . . to educators and to publishers ... 
to all w ho believe in the idea that the library 
is a social institution, vital to the people in a 
free society. 
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HANDIER... 
By the Dozen! 


NoRBOND 


IN THE NEW 2 OZ. DESK 
SIZE. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 


Now you can keep one of these handy 
little Norbond squeeze bottles always 
within reach—wherever there’s need for 
an adhesive. Norbond is a liquid plastic 
adhesive that performs amazing things. 
It revises all existing methods of book 
maintenance and reduces these routines 
to unbelievable simplicity. It also does 
many jobs outside of the book repair- 
ing field. 
@ MAKES COMPLEX BOOK REPAIRING 
SIMPLE 


@ QUICKLY BINDS PAMPHLETS AND 
MAGAZINES 


@ CUTS BINDING AND REPLACEMENT 
costs 
@ ELIMINATES MANY MENDING SUPPLIES 
NORBOND is a staple plastic emulsion 
that sets to a transparent film in a few 
minutes. Its dried film is flexible and 
tough. Time does not weaken its bond 
nor affect its strength. 


A FREE MANUAL 
WITH EVERY 
PURCHASE! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 


Celebrating Our 
oth 
Anniversary 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 635 





FOCUS ON ADULTS Il 


M ee { in g { 0 Le arn Workshops, Institutes and Conferences 


This series, Focus on Adults, opened with an article on “What Is Adult 
Education?” It emphasized the breadth of activities through which 
libraries perform their educational function. In this second article of 
the series, Ruth Warncke, director of the Library-Community Project of 
the American Library As- 
sociation, writes of learn- 
ing opportunities for the 
librarians and _ trustees 
who are responsible for 
such activities. During 
the past year, Miss 
Warncke and the other 
members of the staff of 
the Library-Community 
Project have served as 
consultants for over 30 
workshops, institutes, and 
conferences with adult 
education objectives. Out 
of these experiences, and 
the reports from other 
ALA adult education 
projects, they have gath- 
ered detailed information 
which will be published 
during the coming year. In this article, Miss Warncke describes some 
of the ways in which a basic learning principle may be used. (Shown 
above, Librarians discuss the use of materials selected by their col- 
leagues at the Arkansas State Library Workshop on Materials for 
Adults, August 13-17, 1956.) 
Workshops, institutes and conferences are marked by differences, as 
their name indicate. They have this in common—they are designed to 
provide group learning opportunities. Librarians are old he ands at 
creating informal learning opportunities at one-day to week-long work- 
shops and institutes and at state and national conferences. They know 
a great deal about objectives, planning, group methods, materials, 
evaluation, and follow-up. This knowledge is put to best use when 
every participant has a chance to play an active role. The day is past 
when a sharp line divided those who planned and held forth from 
those who came to learn. In an effective workshop, institute or con- 
ference, the planning, preparation and leadership roles are distributed 
so that many rather than few can learn from the experiences they 
provide. 
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by Ruth Warncke 


director, ALA Library-Community Project 


This everyone-in-the-game approach is based 
on the principle that adults can learn without 
a teacher. This is so old in man’s experience 
that it bears the earmarks of a bromide. Still, 
at conference after conference, librarians and 
trustees are presented with speaker after 
speaker, as if the lecture type of teaching were 
the only effective one, and as if it met every 
learning need. At the Adult Education Work- 
shop at the ALA Meeting in Miami Beach, 500 
people met in various groupings through five 
daily sessions. After the brief opening for- 
malities, they heard no speeches. They saw 


role playing done by their colleagues, many of 
whom had never taken p: art in such a program 


before. They watched program demonstra- 
tions, using films, records, panels and symposia. 
But they watched and listened with a purpose, 
and they had opportunity to question, to refute, 
and to amplify, to hear their colleagues’ ideas, 
and to discuss them. On their evaluation 
sheets, they told what they had learned. Some 
said “very little’—and often for exactly oppo- 
site reasons. Some said they had not learned 
what they came to learn, but in most cases, they 
were looking for a kind of instruction the work- 
shop was not designed to provide. Most of 
them said “a great deal,” and proved it—“I 
learned that instead of looking for program 
ideas, I need to give more thought to pl: inning 
for adult education in the community,” or 
“there is no one way—a librarian needs to be 
sensitive to the community and to know when 
to lead and when to follow.” 

The Miami Beach Workshop did not run 
smoothly from start to finish. Such activities 
rarely do. When participants are thinking 
aloud about problems that are shared by 
everyone in the group, they are more likely to 
disturb than to satisfy their hearers. When a 
method is being tried by a group for the first 
time, it may not operate sell. Meetings 
in which people are to learn must deal with 
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unsolved problems, and must try many ways 
of reaching solutions. Learning requires dis- 
turbance—it is a painful process. 


LEARNING BEGINS WITH PLANNING 


Even the first meeting of a planning com- 
mittee for a workshop or a conference is likely 
to seem disorganized and to leave the planners 
up in the air. A planning group must repre- 
sent a cross section of the total group of par- 
ticipants. Some of the committee members 
may be highly experienced, but some of them 
should know as little about the techniques or 
the subject matter to be considered as the least 
informed of the participants will. The plan- 
ners must judge from their own experience 
what the group will need and want to know. 
This range of experience and knowledge does 
not promise quick agreement nor the produc- 
tion of a neatly typed prospectus at the end of 
the first meeting. It does give some of the 
planners a chance to learn through a new 
experience. 

Planning committee members must explain 
to one another the meaning that each gives to 
key words. A “resource person” to one is an 
“expert” to another, and a “bore” to one who 
has had an unfortunate experience. It takes 
time for people to know one another and to 
begin to work well together. If the members 
understand this, they will not underestimate 
even small results from the first meeting. 

The first job of the committee is to decide 
what the meeting or conference is to accom- 
plish. The original set of goals is usually too 
inclusive and must be trimmed to fit the time 
and resources available. Methods for achiev- 
ing the goals must be chosen. Which will 
work better, practice of skills or a demonstra- 
tion? A talk or a film? A problem solving 
clinic or interviews with an expert? Examina- 
tion and discussion of materials or reviews of 
their content? 





LEARNING TAKES PRACTICE 

When the committee members have out- 
lined the broad structure, they distribute re- 
sponsibility, and thereby give ‘as mé uny others 
as possible opportunities to take an active part 
in the meeting. They may ask relatively inex- 
perienced people to serve as group leaders, or 
role players, or panel members, or speakers. 
This strengthens rather than weakens the pro- 
gram. Librarians say they need to learn adult 
education skills. These skills must be prac- 
ticed to be learned, and the workshop or con- 
ference is the place to try. Other participants, 
if they are made aware of the practice nature 
of the activity, will see that a first effort can 
be effective. If the learner fumbles a bit, it 
only proves that a perfect performance is not 
essential to the achievement of results, and 
gives the observer courage for the time when 
his turn will come. 


LEADERS ARE BRIEFED 


Since the participants in leadership roles 
usually need some help, the briefing session 
has become a recognized part of the program. 
At a specified time before the workshop or 
meeting, the participants who are to serve as 
discussion leaders, observers, program demon- 


strators, and panel members, come together to 


get an overall view of the activity, and some 
particular information on their roles in it. 
This session is usually so productive that some 
planning groups make the first part of their 
workshop a briefing meeting for all the regis- 
trants. Effective group participation can be 
learned too. 


PARTICIPANTS PROVIDE SUBJECT CONTENT 

A good planning committee will use experts, 
especially for subject content, when they are 
available. Sometimes, however, they are not 
easily come by. Then the participants have 
an opportunity to become their own experts. 
This should be easy for librarians and trustees 
who have access to materials in abundance, 
and an avowed respect for the printed word. 
All the panel members can read the same pam- 
phlet or article to give them information, 
stimulate their thinking, and focus their dis- 
cussion. The author joins the discussion in 
absentia, and lends to the session the weight of 
his scholarship. Participants can prepare 
bibliographies or exhibits, can choose films and 
recordings, can prepare reviews of significant 
materials. 


The fact that by preparing himself to pro- 
vide information to his colleagues a participant 
substitutes for an expert is only half the story. 
He is fortunate to be assigned to such a task. 
The responsibility prods him to learn quickly 
and well. He demonstrates to himself and his 
group that if a librarian wants to provide an 
activity for which an expert is not available he 
can do it with the use of imagination, a little 
courage, and the library’s own wealth of ma- 
terials. 


EVERYONE EVALUATES 


With every participant playing an active 
role, the meeting may become a little helter- 
skelter at times, but it need not be aimless. 
Wise planners decide early to ask others to 
help them evaluate as they go, for continuing 
evaluation is a way to prevent errors, suggest 
changes, and improve the entire activity. It 
is a series of questions: What are we trying to 
accomplish? How far will this approach take 
us? Is this particular activity moving toward 
our goal? What is hindering us? What is 
helping us? 

Participants fill out evaluation sheets before 
and after meetings. They take turns observ- 
ing the sessions, and meet to consider how 
well the goals are being met. They interview 
one another on the effectiveness of the method 
or content in solving their problems. They 
become watchful critics of their own work in 
order to improve it and to provide guidance 
for future meetings. 

When the rooms are empty, and everyone 
else has gone home, the planning committee 
members meet again. Often they plan some 
more, deciding to prepare a report, to tabulate 
evaluations, and to provide some follow-up ac- 
tivities. If they have done a good job, the 
group will have let them know thi it all prob- 
lems were not solved nor all aspects of the 
subject dealt with satisfactorily. Future work- 
shops, conferences and meetings will have 
been requested. Before the committee mem- 
bers turn over to the sponsoring organization 
or institution their recommendations, they 
must ask “Did we select appropriate goals? 
Did we meet them?” And most important of 
all, if they believe that a workshop, institute 
or conference is a group opportunity for indi- 
vidual learning, they must ask “Did we share 
the chances to learn? Did we provide an ac- 
tive role for every participant?” 
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Wrong 
hook, 

right 

place! 


by Elizabeth Stevenson 


Miss Stevenson is the author of “Henry 
Adams” (Macmillan), which was awarded a 
Bancroft prize in 1955. She was the first 
woman to receive this award, given annually 
by Columbia University “for distinguished 
writings in American History.” She also 
serves as library assistant at the Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library in Atlanta, “between bouts of 
writing.” 


It is easy and proper to praise the right book 
for the right place. To read The Big Sky in 
Wyoming or Shadows on the Rock in Quebec 
adds a special flavor to the trip. A good non- 
worshipping life of General Oglethorpe makes 
the easy-going river-side life of Savannah 
more interesting. The travel narratives of 
the early deluded Spanish conquerors of 
Florida make that strange region’s saw pal- 
mettos and spindly pines more human and 
more sympathetic. 

But how about the wrong book for the right 
place? There’s much to be said for it. As 
in contemporary painting and music, a subtle 
dissonance can be a pleasure. 

One day I noticed the absurd contrast be- 
tween the book I was reading, Austen’s Emma, 
and the place in which I found myself— 
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fast streamlined train going west across the 
plains of eastern Montana. I awoke to the 
pleasure of inappropriate reading. It was 
almost like establishing a relationship with 
Miss Austen, herself, to reflect how little she 
would have liked this marvelous but inhuman 
country. It made more delightful her little 
human English early nineteenth century 
world to read Emma in a train following the 
banks of the Missouri. 

Another spring I and my mother were stay- 
ing for a few days in a mountain cabin near 
a gap in the Blue Ridge, a place called Lin- 
ville Falls, where there were only a few hu- 
man signs: a tiny stone post office, a half 
dozen summer homes, a crossroads store and 
gas station, and an eating place run by the 
man who rented us the cabin. Most impor- 
tant to our consciousness, the road beside our 
cabin ended just a little way beyond us at 
the edge of the East’s only government “wild 
area. 

Just outside, shadowing our thoughts, was 
the Linville Gorge, with its luxurious tangle 
of uncut and unimproved and_ unspoiled 
wilderness of rhododendron and laurel and 
giant tulip trees and hemlocks and a popula- 
tion of unbothered bears and panthers. 





Our cabin was not modern. It was an 
original, if somewhat modernized mountain 
habitation, whose rough outside covering was 
of shingles of pine wood with the bark left 
on. The only stir of life from the outside 
was the majestic grinding of the gears of the 
long-distance trucks pulling up to our ridge 
and their holding back as they crept down the 
steep descent on the other side. We couldn't 
see the trucks. The trees and shrubs of our 
yard shielded us from the road. 

Lazily os on the uneven boards of 
the porch, I read, as I spent the long hours 
of the day, Margaret Yourcenar’s Hadrian's 
Memoirs. Before my when they lifted 
from the book, was an area of 
weeds and wild strawberries, and wild flowers, 
and a few blowsy bushes of purple rhodo- 
dendron in full bloom. 

In the mornings and evenings we 
walked down the wilderness road to go a 
little into the big woods or down to the 
store to buy a card or talk to our landlord 
whose accent and relishment of talking was 
strictly of the mountains. 

But whatever we did, 


eyes, 
OV ergrown 


cool 


Way 


wherever we went, 


singing in my head all the time was the music 
of the book I was reading: 
eloquent and faintly overblown phrases 


the rounded and 
of a 
late, corrupt, and magnificent Roman emperor. 
What contrasts of human experience con- 
fronted each other in my imagination. Here 
was the immediacy of the narrow physical 
world of the southern mountaineer, his rich, 
humorous, balladeering style of talk, the ex- 
pression of an earthy enjoyment of a hard 
life. And, here, just ‘removed—in the area of 
the imagination—was Hadrian’s world. 

Both worlds were valid. Both were worth 
heeding. Both were in my power as I took 
my ease. 

Another day, another year, I read Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets in a public park in downtown 
Denver and looked up from the book to a 
view of mountains beyond anything the Eliza- 
bethan had seen. It came to me that the scene 
needed him, more than he it; more than he 
with his towering imagination had ever needed 
mountain ranges, or any physical thing. Yet 
the grandeur of the Front Range, seeming 
near enough almost to touch, reinforced the 
grandeur of certain images invented a long 
way from there and in a tamer kind of natural 
world. 

Another year, another day, on another trip, 
I began to re-read Henry James’ Stories of 
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Writers and Artists. I was in the middle of 
my first week's holiday in Florida. I and my 
friends swam, ate, and slept with a childish 
enthusiasm that took up, at first, all my time 
and strength. And it was hot—with a heat 
that frightened the imagination’ and stunned 
the will, yet did not stop us. At last look- 
ing for an alternative, and hiding in the cool- 
est corner I could find, I began to find my way 
once more through the delicate world of 
choices in which James’ heroes lived and had 
their being. 

Our daily choices were otherwise: whether 
to swim, or shop, or walk on the boardwalk; 
whether to ride the ferris wheel, or not ride 
it. We moved in a world of garnish and un- 
labored and innocent choices. It was a gum- 
chewing, orange-peel-strewing world. We 
were not—out there—demanding or difficult 
or discriminating. Yet I could be all that in 
James’ world. I felt with a great reinforce- 
ment—due part to the setting in which 
read the book—the legitimate fascination of 
HJ’s style and moral complexity. I was 
shamed into admiration, yet I did not miss, 
either, the humor of contrast: between what 

did, and what I read. 

All the American Expresses and Cook’s 
Tours could not have given me the contrasts 
I got from my singularly inappropriate read- 
ing on this trip, and on others. It was a mode 
of mixed-up mental activity which made not 
just for amusement, but for a certain he ady 
conceit, and even for enlargement. And my 
wrong books and right places have got in- 
extricably melded in memory. The place has 
been enriched and defined. The different- 
ness of the book has outlined sharply just 
what was the particular character of the place 
—and what perhaps it lacked. And the book 
read—even today—its cover, its print, its 
weight, even its smell—reminds me of the 
place in which it was first read. Arbitrarily, 
James’ stories of English country houses to 
which youthful authors timidly make their 
first visit have a sort of after-image hovering 
just beyond of the breakers, the beach, the 
shore birds, and the beach people of—of all 
places—Jacksonville Beach. 

ll be willful again. I'll not take just the 
useful book, the informative book, the right 
book. When I go traveling, I'll take the 
wrong book. I'll remember Emma and the 
Great Plains: I'll remember Hadrian and Lin- 
ville Gorge; I'll remember Henry James and 
Jacksonville Beach. 
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FOCUS ON THE 


AND WHAT IT, MIGHT BRING... 


- without an incoming pay check every week if 
you are disabled by accident or illness 


INCOME PROTECTION 
GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


Sponsored by the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


For the benefit of 
Actively Employed Personal Members who reside or 
claim residence in the U. S., its Territories and 
Possessions, Canada or Mexico. 
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The ALA Group Insurance Plan - - 


What type of insurance is provided by this plan? 
It is income protection insurance covering accident and sickness, accidental death and dismem- 
berment. Individuals under age 60 accepted for such coverage may also secure, if desired, 
hospital and surgical coverage on payment of an additional premium. 


Who is eligible to apply for this insurance? 
Eligibility is limited to actively employed ALA personal members residing or claiming residence in 
the United States, its territories and possessions, Canada and Mexico, who meet certain age and 
salary requirements. 


Do age and salary requirements vary with date on which the member applies for coverage? 
During the initial enrollment period ending November 30, 1956 any eligible member under age 70 
earning $1000. or more annually may apply; thereafter, the age limit is under age 60 but the salary 
requirement remains the same. 


What are the benefits and rates for this Income Protection Insurance? 


Semi-Annual 
Premium 


ae 


Sum Premium 

$1000.00 $67.50 $33.75 

00 $1000.00 $35.00 $17.50 
@ amounts for accidental death and dismemberment (Principal Sum) may be obtained for 
al premium of $2.00. 


May any eligible member select either Plan A or B? 
During initial enrollment period: All eligible members under age 65 earning $4000. or more annually 
may apply either for Plan A or Plan B. All eligible members under age 70 earning $1000. or more 
annually may apply for Plan B. 
After the initial enrollment period: Only eligible members under age 60 may apply. If earning 
$4000. or more annually they may select either Plan A or B. If earning annually between $1000. and 
$3999. they must select Plan B. 


What are the features of the accidental death and dismemberment indemnity? (Principal Sum) 
Injury, within 180 days after the date of accident, resulting in any of the following losses provides 
indemnity IN ADDITION TO any other benefits described in the policy: 

Loss of life $1000. 

Loss of both hands, feet, or eyes, or any two in combination $2000. 

Loss of one hand, foot or eye $ 500. 
The policy does not terminate after the dismemberment payment. 


How is hospital and surgical coverage obtained? 
An eligible member under age 60 who applies and is accepted for the Income Protection Insurance 
may obtain this additional coverage on payment of an additional annual premium of $36.00 or 
semi-annual premium of $18.00. It is not available at any time to those not covered by Plan A or B 
of the Income Protection Insurance since it is a rider to that policy. 


What benefits are included in hospital and surgical coverage? 
For hospital room and board $10. per day up to 70 days per disability. For miscellaneous hospital 
expenses, when hospital confined, up to $100. 
For surgical operations, whether in or out of hospital, from $7.50 up to $225. according to the 
schedule. A few examples of operations listed and the amount payable for each: 
Removal of kidney $225 Varicose veins $60 
Fracture of thigh $ 75 Puncture of antrum of ear $ 7.50 
Any operation performed as the result of any one accident or sickness is covered with the exclusion 
of pregnancy. Payments for operations not listed in the schedule will be determined on the basis of 
comparative severity with operations which are named. 


What company is underwriting the plan? 
THE CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Here Are The Answers 


To Special Questions About 


The ALA Group Insurance Plan 


When do benefits commence? 

Weekly accident indemnity is payable from 
the first day of total disability. Weekly sick- 
ness indemnity is payable from the first day 
of hospital confinement or the eighth day of 
total disability, whichever occurs first. 


How long will benefits be paid? 


Weekly accident indemnity is payable up to 
two years. Weekly sickness indemnity is pay- 
able up to one year. 


Is house confinement required for either 
sickness or accident? 

House confinement is not required in order to 
collect full benefits, except during leaves of 
absence and then for sickness disabilities 
only. 


What constitutes total disability? 


Total disability as defined in the policy means 
that the insured is wholly and continuously 
prevented from performing the DUTIES OF 
HIS OR HER OCCUPATION. 


If an insured member is disabled over a 
long period of time and is unable to pay 
renewal premiums, will his insurance be 
cancelled? 

No. After a total disability has continued for 
six months while the policy is in force, the 
Company will waive the payment of any 
premium coming due and continue the insur- 
ance in force for as long as the indemnity is 
payable and the insured member is continu- 
ously disabled. 


What indemnity is paid if any injury re- 
quires medical and surgical expense but 
is not disabling? 

The Company will reimburse the insured mem- 
ber for such medical or surgical expense up 
to the amount of one week's indemnity. 


Does the policy cover only sicknesses 
which originate after the date it becomes 
effective? 


Disabilities, regardless of date of origin of 
sickness, are covered provided the insured 
member is not disabled on the effective date 
of his insurance and his application is com- 


plete and correct. 
What are the policy exclusions? 


The only exclusions are suicide, pregnancy, 
war, military service, and flying other than 


commercial flights. 


Are all applicants automatically accepted 
for coverage? 


No, unless 50% of eligible ALA personal 
members apply during the initial enrollment 
period. If the quota is not attained, the Com- 
pany will determine whether an individual is 


accepted or rejected. 


Is a medical examination required? 


It is not required. The Company, however, may 
request the individual to provide further in- 
formation on his medical history in order to 
determine whether he can be accepted or 
must be rejected. At times a medical exam- 
ination might be suggested to him. 


Can a member's insurance be cancelled 
or renewal refused? 


After the insurance is in force it can not be 
terminated by the Company as long as the 
member pays the premium at the rate in force 
at the time of renewal, the Plan remains in 
force, the individual remains a personal mem- 
ber of the American Library Association, is 
actively employed, and under age 70. 





Will the rates be increased or the benefits 
be reduced because of advances in age? 


Rates and coverage are uniform to age 70. 


Will benefits be prorated or reduced if an 
insured member has any other income 
protection insurance policy or plan or 
other source of indemnity? 


Full benefits are payable regardless of any 
other present or future insurance policy or 


Why is insurance under this plan better 
than ordinary coverage available with- 
out Association affiliation? 


Through mass purchasing power and econo- 
mies of administration the cost is considerably 
less, the coverage broader, and acceptance 
of applications is very liberal. 


Is commercial airline travel covered? 


If flying as a fare-paying passenger in a 
licensed passenger aircraft between estab- 
lished airports, commercial airline travel is 


plan or other source of indemnity. covered. 


Specific Questions Which a Member Might Ask: 


For Example, What Happens if . . . 


As a result of an accident, a foot is amputated and the participant is unable to work for 
12 months? 


The benefit would be paid for 12 months, plus 2 of the accidental death and dismemberment 
benefit—either $500 or $1000, depending on the plan he had selected. Also after total dis- 
ability has continued for 6 months while the policy is in force, the Company will waive the 
payment of any premium coming due and continue the insurance in force for as long as the 
indemnity is payable and the insured member is continually disabled. 


A participant, who is insured under the weekly indemnity benefit and the optional hos- 
pital and surgical coverage, is injured in an automobile accident and spends 4 weeks in 
the hospital and then 3 weeks at home? 


The weekly income benefit will be paid for 7 weeks and in addition he will be reimbursed for 
hospital room and board up to $10 per day for 4 weeks (maximum is 70 days), up to $100 for 
hospital charges, and from $7.50 to $225.00 for surgery, according to the schedule. 


A participant without the optional hospital and surgical coverage is sick at home for 4 
days, is then confined to a hospital for 5 weeks, and spends another week recuperating at 
home? 


No benefit would be paid for the first 4 days, but benefits would begin with 1st day of hospital 
confinement (for sickness, benefits begin on the 8th day of disability or the 1st day of hospital 
confinement, whichever first occurs) and benefits would continue to be paid for the remaining 6 


weeks. 


Note: If covered also by the optional hospital and surgical coverage, the participant 
would receive in addition up to $10 a day for 5 weeks, plus up to $100 for hos- 
pital extra charges. If surgery were performed, from $7.50 up to $225 would be 
available for that. 


Applications have been mailed to personal ALA Members . . . take steps to 
protect your financial future by taking advantage of your membership privilege 
. fill out and mail in the application promptly. 





Overdue Finds 


That the classics did not sell better bothered him. “In this city,” he told me sadly, “people 
wish to read only cheap novels. If I offered such trash for sale, my fault would be greater than 
theirs. To starve men’s minds is worse than to starve their bodies.” 
ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 
To Beat a Tiger 
Winston 1956 


Submitted by: Edith Loring Mooney, Worcester, Mass. 


Modern homes have built-in everything—stoves, beds, baths, ovens, television, refrigerators . . . 
but no bookshelves. And yet only three things make a house look like a home—a child’s toy, 
a picture on the wall and lots of books. 
EDWARD UHLAN 
“What they are saying,” Look Magazine 
September 4, 1956, V. 20, No. 18, p. 7 
Submitted by: D. Brownell Dana, head, Catalog Dept., Colgate University Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 
A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. : 
The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 
If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


by the member Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,’"’ ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Yew Edition, completely revised 


REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA 


DICCIONARIO DE LA LENGUA ESPANOLA 


The long-awaited 18th edition is here! Minutely revised. Etymologies 


corrected in the light of recent studies. Breaking previous traditions, the 
Academy has included several thousand new technical words and terms 
from all branches of science. Incorporates all changes compiled since 1939. 
Includes up-to-date Latin-American terms. 


o” x 1214” Spanish lea. $12.00 


STECHERT-HAENER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The Whrld 3 oLeading Stemationell Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 641 
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MEET THE PUBLISHERS V 


emthat grows and grows 


by Chester A. Willets 


Mr. Willets graduated from Columbia College 
in 1949, after which he joined the Department 
of State where he worked in the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs until 1952. He came 
to McGraw-Hills College Department as a 
college traveler in 1953, and now serves as 
executive assistant to the president. 


One day in the Spring of 1909 two men 
lunched together at Haan’s restaurant on 
Broadway. Each was later to become Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, but 
on that day they met as friendly competitors, 
for Martin M. Foss directed the book depart- 
ment of the Hill Publishing Company and Ed- 
ward Caldwell was his counterpart in the 
McGraw Publishing Company. 

In Mr. Caldwell’s words, “The leather seats 
were comfortable and the surroundings pleas- 
ant, and we discussed a plan. ’ They 
planned for what is now the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. “The bodily outcome of that 
dream has far surpassed the visions and hopes 
of that day,” Caldwell was to say later. 
“Neither of us had any money. Hence the 
necessity for a dream!” They had agreed to 
urge Mr. McGraw and Mr. Hill to consoli- 
date their book departments into a single pub- 
lishing house. 

But the vision bore little relation to the hard 
reality of persuading Mr. Hill and Mr. Mc- 
Graw to assent to the merger. Each was a 
distinguished and successful publisher of en- 
gineering journals, and they vied with each 
other to become the largest and foremost. It 
was a favorable augur for the new company, 
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therefore, when Mr. Foss and Mr. Caldwell 
prevailed; indeed, so friendly was the atmos- 
phere in the end that the name of the : sw 
publishing house was decided by drawing 
straws. It was agreed that the name of the 
winner of the draw would precede the loser’s, 
and the loser would be the company’s presi- 
dent. Thus Mr. Hill became the first ving 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company i 
1909. Mr. McGraw became Vice President, 
and Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Foss, Treasurer 
and Secretary respectively. 

That same year Foss and his small staff 
moved to the McGraw Publishing Company 
building on 39th Street from the Pearl Street 
offices of the Hill Publishing Company, which 
continued to publish its journals independently 
until 1917. The new publishing house had a 
combined list of 292 books, the most impor- 
tant two of which were Knowlton’s Standard 
Handbook for Electrical Engineers (1907) and 
Colvin and Stanley’s American Machinists’ 
Handbook (1908). By all accounts, however, 
the Company ranked a bad third in the field 
of technical book publishing. It was still 
considered the book department of the sepa- 
rate McGraw and Hill Publishing Companies, 
and its Slogan was “Today’s news makes to- 
morrow’s text-books”—a reflection of the fact 
that many of the books on the Company’s list 
derived directly from the technical journals. 
But there was at that time a growing need for 
a new technical literature designed for college 
teaching and reference which would supple- 
ment the journals, and so Martin Foss and 
Edward Caldwell decided to search out the 
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best written manuscripts and to produce their 
new books as attractively as possible, for, 
judged by modern standards, their older, 
journal- derived volumes had been unbeliev- 
ably dull in content and appearance. 

The two men were ideally suited to the 
task, and complemented each other almost 
perfectly. Martin Foss was imaginative and 
energetic; his forte was manuscript scouting 
and sales. Edward Caldwell was equally 
proficient in finance, management, and _pro- 
duction, In the early days, as they sat side 
by side at Mr. Caldwell’s big double desk, 
they were literally a team at work. But it 
was clear that if McGraw-Hill was to publish 
text and reference books designed specifically 
for college use, someone had to discover and 
procure what was needed. It was equally evi- 
dent that the logical publishing field for the 
company to serve was engineering, since both 

Caldwell and Foss were experienced in it, 
a it was their first love. 

Soon, Martin Foss spent more time at en- 
gineering schools than he did in the office, and 
to the deans and professors whom he saw from 


John A. Hill 
founder, and president 
1909-1916 


James H. McGraw, Sr. 
founder, and president 
1916-1925 


one end of the country to the other, he seemed 
a man on a crusade. His personal magnetism 
gave an undeniable persuasiveness to his pleas 
and arguments for the need for the highest 
quality in writing and illustration and me- 
chanical production. He was soon to voice 
a new slogan for the C vompany, “Better Books 
in Text and Manufacture,” and his listeners 
responded with quickened interest and re- 
spect. 

Not long after its start, the new firm pub- 
lished two landmarks of engineering literature. 
The first was a series of six electrical engineer- 
ing books by Charles Proteus Steinmetz, of 
General Electric, one of the great engineering 
geniuses of his day. The second was a text- 
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book uncovered by Foss on one of his manu- 
script scouting tours through the Mid-West. 
It was his last call of the day at Ohio State 
University when he dropped in to see ~~ 
fessor Thomas E. French who was found « 
work on a manuscript which was wae 
signed up. Soon after publication in 1911, 
Engineering Drawing became the standard 
work in its field, and it is probably the most 
successful engineering text of all time, having 
sold more than 1,400,000 in eight editions— 
and still is going strong. 

During his travels Martin Foss became pain- 
fully aware of certain real grievances which 
authors and faculty members had against most 


Martin M. Foss 
founder, and president 
1926-1944 


Edward Caldwell 
founder, and president 
1926 


Once the publisher 


sublishers of that period. 
Pad the manuscript, the author often became 


a forgotten man, and in the matter of sales, 
the faculty member often complained of cava- 
lier treatment. The publisher, it seemed, was 
smug, and not very highly respected. And so 
Martin Foss took up the cudgels for author 
and customer. He insisted upon prompt and 
early payment of royalties—most publishers 
only paid them annually, and from three to 
six months after the end of the year for which 
they were due. Also, he concentrated on 
better service to the customer through prompt 
delivery and a new and considerate ‘on ap- 
proval’ policy. But perhaps his most thought- 
ful campaign was waged against the general 
practice in publishing of putting a new date 
on the title page of a book with every printing. 
Foss agreed with his customers that, in tech- 
nical publishing at least, the practice seemed 
dishonest, and McGraw-Hill announced in Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly that they would not change 
the title page of a book unless it had been 
substantially revised and therefore could be 
properly cz illed a new edition. 


Soon Foss and Caldwell’s high standards 
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of technical book publishing, and their insist- 
ence upon good relations with authors and 
better service to customers, spread the young 
Company’s name throughout the country. For 
all practical purposes, the two men were 
wholly in charge of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Mr. McGraw and Mr. Hill rarely, 
if ever, were directly involved in their joint 
book operations, though they met regularly 
at Board meetings. For Caldwell and Foss it 
was excellent schooling for the time when each 
was to become president. When Mr. Hill died 
in 1916, James H. McGraw acquired the Hill 
Publishing Company journals and the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company was formed, 
of which the Book Company became a sub- 
sidiary. Mr. McGraw remained president of 
the Publishing Company and of the Book 
Company until 1925, when Edward Caldwell 
became president of the Book Company. The 
year 1926, when Martin Foss, the last of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company’s original found- 
ers, became president, ushered in a period of 
Company expansion which has continued at 
an accelerated pace under his successors, 


James S. Thompson and Curtis G. Benjamin, 
who became presidents in 1944 and 1946, re- 
spectively. 


This initial momentum toward expansion 
was due in part to widening book contacts 
with industry and with professional and engi- 
neering societies, as well as with the universi- 
ties and colleges. But mainly it was the natural 
result of Foss and Caldwell’s early policies and 
standards of excellence. One book—and one 
author—led to another, then to dozens of 
others, and the Company was carried quite 
naturally from one field to the next related 
field. The early books in agricultural engi- 
neering, for instance, brought contacts with 
agricultural schools and led, by a sort of chain 
reaction, to books in scientific agriculture, 
botany, zoology, entomology, forestry, and 
later to medicine, nursing, and dentistry. The 
field of business management seemed to be a 
very logical extension of industrial engineer- 
ing, and from there the jump into accounting, 
marketing, finance, and theoretical economics 
was accomplished with head-spinning ease. 
It was but a slightly longer step into the re- 
lated social sciences—sociology, anthropology, 
and political science. 

Three outstanding works illustrate this pro- 
gression perfectly. In 1923 the firm published 
Waste in Industry, a study prepared under 
the direction of Herbert Hoover, then presi- 
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dent of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. Success with this important engi- 
neering publication led, seven years later, to 
the publication of Recent Economic Changes 
in the United States (1930), a two-volume, 
fact-finding survey prepared by a committee 
of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment under the chairmanship of President 
Hoover. Again success led to a third impor- 
tant publishing assignment, three years later, 

from another Presidential committee, the Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. Recent 
Social Trends in the United States (1933) rep- 
resented the findings of what was probably 
the most exhaustive and massive study ever 
made of U. S. social forces and social institu- 
tions. It also represented McGraw-Hill’s first 
major publishing contribution to the social 
sciences. Its publication in the depth of the 
depression years enhanced the firm’s, and 
Martin Foss’, reputation for publishing sub- 
stance, courage and foresight. 

Even McGraw-Hill’s expansion into the field 
of trade publishing came as natural and logical 
progression. For the first twenty vears of the 
Company’s history, all its authors had written 
either for students or for professional readers. 
But the general public, too, was becoming 
more aware and increasingly interested in the 
new technology, and so in 1930, McGraw- 
Hill entered the field of trade publishing, 

mainly in response to our technical authors 
who wanted to write for the general reader. 
The first trade book, economist Ernest Pat- 
terson’s The World’s Economic Dilemma 
(1930), met the public’s pressing need to be 
informed on this unhappy subject. Astrono- 
mer Harlow Shapley reviewed the organiza- 
tion of material things from the atom to the 

galaxies in his extremely well written Flights 

Sou Chaos (1932). And Dr. Edmund Jacob- 
son was one of the first to focus attention on 
the tensions of modern living in his You Must 
Relax (1935), which came along appropriately 
as the stress and strains of the depression years 
began to wear off. 

Once in the field of trade publishing, it was 
natural to expand beyond popularized treat- 
ments of technical and scientific subjects. And 
Martin Foss pushed this new department with 
gusto, for he was a man of wide cultural inter- 
ests and he found much personal satisfaction 
in branching out into more lively literary 
fields. Walter B. Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty 
(1932), McGraw-Hill’s first trade book best 
seller, did not attempt to dramatize anything 
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unless it was life itself. Then the trade list 
moved on to other successes like Bellamy 
Partridge’s Country Lawyer and Rosemary 
Taylor's Chicken Every Sunday. By 1945, 
it had reached what a technical book publisher 
might well call the opposite end of the pub- 
lishing scale from handbooks and engineering 
manuals—McGraw-Hill published its first novel, 
Andria Locke Langley’s A Lion Is in the 
Streets, an immediate popular success. Since 
then, a growing fiction list has been developed, 
and the non-fiction list has expande -d rapidly 
into nearly every category, including +?" 
national favorites as Catherine Marshall’s . 
Man Called Peter and Bishop Fulton J. as s 
Peace of Soul, such critical successes as Wil- 
liam Irvine’s Apes, Angels and Victorians and 
Cecil Woodham-Smith’s The Reason Why, and 
such distinguished biographies as Gordon 
Ray’s Thackery: The Uses of Adversity and 
James Clifford’s Young Sam Johnson. But the 
best-known and most “distinguished of all Mc- 
Graw-Hill trade publications are the famous 
Boswell Papers, published in collaboration with 
Yale University. The most widely distributed 
McGraw-Hill trade title of al] times has been 
Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book, which sold 
more than 3,500,000 copies in its first edition. 
Could he have seen this recent flowering of 
McGraw-Hill’s trade book list, Martin Foss 
would have been a proud and happy man. 
And he would have found special satisfaction 
in the large list of juvenile books that has 
been built in the Trade Department under 
the Whittlesey-House imprint—an imprint that 
was used for a score or more of years on all 
trade titles. For the builder of this successful 
juvenile book program is Helen Frye, who first 
came to McGraw-Hill as Foss’ secretary. 
During the period when the Trade Depart- 
ment was a-building, the. technical and text- 
book programs were expanded apace, and 
much of this expansion was traceable to the 
enthusiasm and drive and publishing acumen 
of James S. Thompson, who had taken over the 
direction of these programs from Foss in the 
late 20’s. Thompson, who became vice presi- 
dent in 1926 and executive vice president in 
1942, lived and breathed technical book pub- 


lishing, and specially college textbook publish- 


ing in engineering and science. In its earlier 
years, the Company had introduced a new 
practice in textbook publishing. Still convinced 
that there were elusive gaps and deficiencies in 
the literature for college curricula, Foss hit 
upon the idea of planning and publishing a 
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series of text and reference books covering a 
particular field. Each series had a consulting 
editor, an outstanding authority, whose re- 
sponsibility it was to see that all the important 
subject categories in his field, from the most 
fundamental to the most complex, were rep- 
resented by a published book. It was his re- 
sponsibility, too, to nominate specialists to 
write the needed books, Thompson seized 
this publishing innovation and used it most 
effectively in expanding McGraw-Hill’s college 
list to cover almost every field of science and 
engineering, old and new. 

The McGraw-Hill Chemical Engineering 
Series is one of the best illustrations of the way 
he would build a series, book by book, to meet 

prescribed plan. In 1925, a committee of 
chemical engineers was brought together by 
McGraw-Hill from industry and the universi- 
ties to survey the urgent ‘need for a perma- 
nent literature for their new and rapidly 
growing profession. Their report blueprinted 
a correlated series of some fifteen text and 
reference books. With the aid of the advisory 
committee and a consulting editor, Thompson 
began a continuing search for authors and 
manuscripts. Since then McGraw-Hill has pub- 
lished all but two of the 
textbook 
stone of the series, 


committee’s original 
recommendations, and the corner- 
Perry’s Chemical Engineers’ 
Handbook, become the world’s standard 
reference book in this field. More than a 
score of textbooks and monographs have been 
added to the original list as chemical engineer- 
ing has developed over the last three decades. 
The series now totals 40 books; new ones will 
be added and old ones revised as time passes. 
there are more than 50 McGraw-Hill 
series serving nearly every branch of science 
and applied science and many non-technical 
fields. 

Martin Foss retired in 1944. McGraw-Hill’s 
position in technical publishing was largely 
him, and he had made the long 
step over into trade books, For many years, 
he had led the Company in an intensively 
personal way into ever widening publish- 
ing areas. When James S. Thompson suc- 
ceeded him in 1944, McGraw-Hill was pub- 
lishing a book for nearly every college course 
from accounting to zoology. There were 
high school and intermediate textbooks, busi- 
reference books, and 
even successful books in music and 
art. To his successor, it must have seemed 
that little had been left undone. 
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But Martin Foss had been a teacher as well 
as a business leader. Both James S. Thompson 
and Curtis G. Benjamin had begun and shaped 
their publishing careers under his tutelage. In 
a sense, both started in Foss’ footsteps—as col- 
lege representatives calling on professors across 
the country. Both followed and refined the 
same management methods and editorial prin- 
ciples; and ‘both had that same ove riding con- 
cern for close relations with authors and custo- 
mers, and a singular insistence upon excellence 
of manuscript and finished books. Under their 
guidance, the Company continued to expand— 
not only along traditional publishing lines, but 
into still newer fields and markets. 

An instance of this wider expansion came 
during World War II when Thompson de- 
veloped a deep interest in the emerging im- 
portance of U.S. technical literature in the 
international scene. For many months, he 
traveled the world and explored the expanding 
foreign markets and book-trade channels with 
the same kind of enthusiasm and zeal that 
had characterized Martin Foss’ travel among 
the colleges thirty years earlier. Under the 
momentum of this driving start, McGraw-Hill 


has rapidly e xpanded its book export activities 
during the past decade. 


Today, with sub- 
sidiary export companies in Cang ida and Eng- 
land, and with 70 sales representatives in 56 
countries, McGraw-Hill its books 
readily available to buyers in every 
major city of the world. 

Another new department also had its gene- 
sis in the World War II period, for it was then 
that the great potential of educational films 
first came to public attention. The armed 
forces had successfully used them to simplify 
and speed up the training of millions of me n, 
and this war experience was Curtis Benjamin ’s 
main encouragement to enter the audio-visual 
education field with the production of motion 
pictures and filmstrips correlated with a few 
basic textbooks. At the time, the role of 
audio-visual education in the classroom was 
not much beyond the embryo stage. Today, 
the medium is widely used in thousands of 
schools and training programs throughout the 
country, and since 1947 McGraw-Hill’s Text- 
Film Department has issued over 100 motion 
pictures and some 265 filmstrips to meet the 
need for films that are better correlated with 
other teaching materials. 

Another wartime experience led to yet an- 
other new McGraw-Hill department. At the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict, the demand 
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for technical and instructional literature, pro- 
duced specifically for military uses, was re- 
vived at a new high level. To meet that de- 
mand, the McGraw-Hill Technical Writing 
a was established—the one place in the 

Company where books are staff-written to order 
for the customer. It is a completely integrated 
editing, illustrating, and manufactur- 
ing service, staffed and equipped to produce 
all kinds of manuals, pamphlets, brochures, 
and other specialized literature for government 
and industry. 

In recent years Curtis Benjamin also has 
overseen the merger of two well-established, 
specialized publishing houses, the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and the Blakiston Company, 
with the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Characteristically, the merger of Gregg with 
McGraw-Hill in 1949 resulted from a natural 
progression into a new field that had started 
several years earlier. In 1941 the Technical 
and Business Education Department had been 
started as an offshoot of the College Depart- 
ment. Its purpose was to cultivate intermedi- 
ate areas of textbook publishing for technical 
institutes, business and secretarial colleges, and 
technical and business training programs in in- 
dustry and government. This new department 
grew rapidly, and in 1947 it was separated into 
two departments representing its two special- 
ties, a Business Education Department and a 
Technical Education Department. Then came 
the opportunity to acquire the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, which was merged with the 
Business Education Department and operated 
as the Gregg Publishing Division of the Book 
Company. 

The Blakiston merger followed a_ similar 
pattern—which might now appear to be habit- 
forming in McGraw-Hill. In 1945 the Health 
Education Department was started as another 
offshoot of the College Department. Its func- 
tion was to publish texts and professional 
books in medicine, nursing, public health, and 
related fields. This also had become a thriv- 
ing new department when McGraw-Hill ac- 
quired the century-old medical publishing firm, 
The Blakiston Company, and merged the two 
operations as the Blakiston Division. Here, 
as it was with Gregg, the older imprint was 
retained, not only for the acquired list but 
for the newer McGraw-Hill list as well. 

Thus, for almost half a century, McGraw- 
Hill has grown steadily and rapidly. By book 
industry standards, the firm is now a large and 
extremely varied operation. And bigness can 
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be a handicap in publishing. It is a dilemma 
which Martin Foss faced in the early days, 
and its resolution runs like a theme through 
the Company’s history. To Foss, and to his 
successors, bigness in publishing is pointless, 
let alone harmful, if it prevents the publisher 
from developing an intimate, specialized 
knowledge of each of his publishing fields; if 
it overrides and allows to wither his essential 
personal relationship with his authors; or if 
it substitutes a publishing “assembly line” for 
the precise, craftsman-like care that a single 
fine book demands. 

McGraw-Hill management has tried to 
avoid these pitfalls by using them as danger 
signals to the organization. Today the total 
publishing program (about 350 titles a year) 
is the product of nine separate departments, 
each with its own editorial and sales and ad- 
vertising staffs. These departments operate 
under the executive management of five vice 
presidents, each a seasoned publisher in his 
own right, and each freed in his publishing 
job from the demands of the financial and 
“housekeeping” aspects of the business. Each 
department has its own publishing province 
clearly defined, and each has full responsibility 
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for maintaining the quality of its list and the 
power of its sales Thus the 
Company in essence is a group of specialized 
and virtually independent publishing houses 
rather than a single large, amorphous opera- 
tion. With all the advantages of specialized 
editorial and sales concentration, and with a 
large centralized reservoir of services and re- 
sources to draw upon, each department is ex- 
pected to make the most of its particular pub- 
lishing opportunities. Though the slogan 
coined by Martin Foss has long since fallen 
into disuse, each de »partment still has the obli- 
gation to produce for its particular field “Bet- 
ter Books in Text and Manufacture.” And, 
each has the overriding obligation as well to 
maintain the same friendly and personal author 
relationships that Martin Foss developed with 
his authors when he traveled the countryside 
for the infant McGraw-Hill. ; 


organization. 


A NEW BUILDING 


A new building is to dream and if you dream 
well enough you still dream but the dream is 
better. 
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Mr. ARCHIBALD MacLeisu, Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University, 
formerly Librarian of Congress, gave this ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Carleton College 
Library, Northfield, Minnesota, September 22, 
1956. 


There may be, indeed there are certain to be, 
men and women in this audience who will con- 
sider the ceremony performed here today 
nothing but ceremony: the kind of academic 
occasion which academic people are always 
thinking up to justify the dragooning of yet 
another audience to sit uncomfortably through 
yet another hour to listen respectfully (more 
or less) to yet another academic speaker making 
yet another academic speech. Why dedicate a 
libr ury—even a library as impressive as this— 
even a library built to serve the needs of a 
college as notable in its past as Carleton and as 
hopeful in its future? Libraries are undoubted- 
ly respectable institutions and necessary parts 
of colleges and universities. Their construction 
should be an occasion for congratulation all 
around. But why make more of it than that? 
Why dedicate a building full of books? 

But the students of this college, having heard 
their distinguished president on the subject, 
will have little difficulty with the answer to 
that question. One dedicates a new library in 
the United States today because the building 
of a new library in the United States today is 
itself an act of dedication. It commits a man 
or an institution or a community to one side 
rather than the other side of the profound 
spiritual struggle in which our generation is 
engaged—the spiritual civil war, if I may call 
it that, which quietly but bitterly divides the 
country. 

The reason will be obvious to anyone who 
considers what a library actually is—or, rather, 
what the word has come to mean on our con- 
tinent over the past half century or so. We can 
no longer use it to de signate those towering 
rooms, lined from floor to ceiling with yellow 
leather, which our houses used to contain be- 
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A tower 
which will not yield 


cause our houses no longer contain them, and 
no one would think of using it to describe the 
four foot shelf behind the television screen 
where six best sellers, still in their dust jackets, 
lean against a pair of roller skates. A library 
to us is something more and something differ- 
ent. It is many books, but it is also many 
kinds of books: as many books of as many 
kinds as can be gathered. Where the private 
library of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies was a selection, the library as we think 
of it, the academic or public library of the 
twentieth century, is a collection. Where once 
the criterion of choice was one man’s prefer- 
ence of the books which interested him or with 
which he felt comfortable, today the criterion 
of choice is a disinterested completeness within 
the limits of a practicable relevance. Where 
once a library admitted only those books of 
which its owner approved, excluding all those 
whose language offended him or whose doc- 
trines contradicted his own, today a library— 
what we call a library—includes every book 
which falls within the limits of the library’s 
concern, and the library’s means, whether 
pleases the librarian or not and whether or not 
its conclusions agree with his. 

A library’s subject field may be limited: some 
of the finest libraries in the United States to- 
day are what librarians call special libraries. 
But to no aggregation of books, no matter what 
its scope, do we wholeheartedly accord that 
proud title, which determines its content by 
other criteria than those of substance and 
relevance. The honor of the modern American 
librarian is the completeness as well as the 
worth of his collection. He would no more 
suppress a relevant and substantial book be- 
cause it was offensive to himself personally or 
to his employer or to those who attempt to in- 
fluence his employer than a college scientist 
would suppress a part of the evidence of his 
laboratory because it disappointed his precon- 
ceptions or disturbed the board of overseers or 
outraged the convictions of the loudest alumni. 
A modern American librarian regards himself 
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as a trustee of the printed record of his civiliza- 
tion, or of so coe of it as his means and his 
mission permit him to collect, and he would 
regard any exclusion from his collection of a 
relevant book or class of books as a falsifica- 
tion of the record and a breach of trust. 
The consequence is that any American li- 
brary—any institution we would call a libr: ry 
any institution called a library whose opening 
decent men would solemnize—will inevitably 
contain books with whose arguments and con- 
clusions many Americans, even, conceivably, 
all Americans, will violently disagree, as well as 
books whose language and whose observations 
of human conduct millions of us will find 
offensive. There will be books on political 
theory, all kinds of political theory including 
the political theory of Karl Marx. There will 
be books on religion, all kinds of religion in- 
cluding the religion of cannibals and of Prot- 
estants like myself. There will be books on 
art, all kinds of art including the art which 
produces apoplexy among Senators. There will 
be books in which the observation of life 
cludes the observation of love, and books in 
which the observation of love keeps the eyelid 
open long after most of us would modestly have 
let it fall. There will be all sorts and kinds of 
books having nothing whatever in common 
with each other but the fact that it is these 
books—these and the others that could be added 
to them if means permitted—which contain 
among themselves the vast and various record 
of human perception, human speculation, hu- 
man questioning, human doubt, human won- 
der, human creativeness which constitutes the 
memory and the fact of our human civilization. 
To open a library, a modern American li- 
brary, to its public of students or citizens is 
the refore to open a kind of Pandora’s box, a 
box of variety. Hope is here, beauty is here, 
wisdom is here, but there are other stinging 
buzzing things beside. There are doubts which 
may not have been felt before. There are 
questions which may never before have been 
asked. There are old errors long since recog- 
nized as such and new errors which might 
conceivably be truths. There are windows into 
corridors of the soul which have not yet been 
entered and glimpses into miraculous labyrinths 
of the body which have not been guessed at. 
There are shadows and shinings of emotions 
never sensed or seen. And all these whirling, 
humming things, moreover, even the best of 
them, even beauty, even wisdom, may be 
dangerous. Men have been driven mad by too 
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much truth. Men have been debauched by 
beauty. And as for the power of error, no 
one doubts that it exists and that mankind is 
wonderfully vulnerable to it. Have we not the 
spectacle in our own day of half the world 
persuaded by error to accept the slavery of the 
self? 

So that the opening of a library is, in the 
of the term, an invitation to 
is also something more than 
and it is the something more I wish to 
Carleton College does not merely 
themselves in this 


most literal sense 
danger. But it 
that, 
speak of. 


its students to risk 
building. It assures them at the same 
time—and it assures the world as well—that it 
believes the risks thus taken is the road to life. 
It affirms by this stone and steel and glass that 
it is a good and desirable thing for men and 
women, young as well as old, to have access to 
books of all kinds and of all opinions and to 
come to their own conclusions; that it is a good 
and desirable thing for men and women, young 
as well as old to examine heretical arguments 
as well as orthodox arguments and to decide for 
themselves which is right and which is wrong; 
that it is a good and desirable thing for men 
and women, young as well as old, to learn how 
life has looked to all kinds and conditions of 
observors of life, the despairing as well as the 
hopeful, the sensuous as well as the ascetic, 
and to determine for themselves which aspect 
of life is truth and which aspect of life is mis- 
which is abhorrent and which is 


invite 
new 


conception: 
beautiful. 
And it is precisely in this affirmation that 
the dedication we are seeking here consists. 
For to affirm what the structure of this library 
affirms is to commit oneself to one of the deep- 
est and most courageous of all human beliefs. 
It is to commit oneself to a belief in the in- 
telligence and the power to discriminate of the 
human mind. If you assert that all the opin- 
ions, all the perceptions, all the visions, all the 
arguments, all the images, are to be made avail- 
able, insofar as you can gather them, to any 
mind which wishes to search them out, you are 
asserting at the same time that you believe the 
mind which searches them out is c: apable of 
judging among them and arriving at sensible 
conclusions. You are putting your trust, that 
is to say, not in indoctrination and dogm: 1— 
not in the conclusions of other and earlier men 
which have now achieved the authority of 
accepted doctrine—but in the mind itself which 
is the instrument of all conclusions, and in 
the act of mind, which is also an act of spirit, 
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by which the image of the world, 
after generation, is recreated. 
Stated in the usual commonplaces of philo- 
sophic discourse such a dedication may seem 
neither particularly daring nor particul: urly ne . 
Belief in the freedom of the mind—for this, 
suppose, is what the philosophers would ae 
it—is something of a platitude in Western di- 
alectic. Theoretically we all of us believe in 
the freedom of the mind, if for no other reason 
than that the Communists don’t believe in it. 
Theoretically, also, we are all of us aware that 
our Republic was founded upon a belief in the 
freedom of the mind and that the fundamental 
law which holds our Republic together guaran- 
tees that freedom. All this, however, is theory 
only, There is also fact. And fact tells a very 
different story. The fact is that the official 
philosophic agreement of all Americans on the 
principle of freedom of the mind covers a pro- 
found and bitter disagreement which, 
the Second War, has divided us far 
deeply than most of us are willing to admit. 
There are few Americans as yet who are will- 
ing openly to attack the Constitution and the 
tradition of individual liberty which it incor- 
porates. But there have been increasing num- 


generation 


since 
more 


bers of our fellow citizens who have questioned 


in recent years the specific Constitution: al 
guarantees of individual freedom established in 
the Bill of Rights. And a surprising propor- 
tion of our people are today engaged in activi- 
ties, such as the attempted suppression of books 
and opinions by boycott and by economic pres- 
sures of various kinds, which openly violate 
the spirit if not the letter of the Constitutions 
of the Federal Government and the several 
States. 

In this situation the affirmation of belief in 
the freedom of the inquiring mind which the 
opening of a new library implies is anything 
but an affirmation of the obvious. On the con- 
trary it is an affirmation which some Americans 
would regard, if they spelled its implications 
out, as an impudent affront. Here is a city, 
here is a college, which says to its citizens or 
its students: you may read what you please 
even if what you choose to read is Das Kapital 
or Ernest Hemingway or D. H. Lawrence or 
the Ulysses of Joyce. You may know what- 
ever you choose to know; even the facts of 
Soviet life; even the reveries of Molly Bloom. 
You may read and you may know because you 
have a right as a free man to read and know— 
because your intelligence depends on your 
reading and knowing—because the safety of 
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the Republic depends on your intelligence. 
This, to the boycotter and suppresser, is dan- 
gerous and subversive talk. He does not be- 
lieve in intelligence; what he believes in is the 
Truth and the Truth he knows already. As 
for the Republic, if the Republic needs to be 
saved the Marines will save it or the FBI or a 
Congressional Committee. There is no need 
for the citizens, young or old, to read opinions 
other than the accepted opinions, or to imagine 
life in terms other than the accepted terms, 
and the institution which invites them to do 
either is unAmerican. 

One wonders, incidentally, what these people 
think, if they ever do think, of the seal and 
symbol of the country for which they claim to 
speak. The eagle is a bird chiefly notable for 
the catholicity of its vision. It hangs at a great 
height in clear air where a pee. valley, a 
whole mountain, is spread out beneath it, ‘and 
nothing stirs in all that country-side which it 
does not see. Its passion is to see. Its life 
is to see. That other, clumsy, grounded bird 
which deals with every new experience of the 
world by covering its eyes with sand and ex- 
posing its nude enormous anatomy to the 
weapons and the wind was never considered 
worthy of a place on the great seal of the 
United States until our time. Today it has be- 
come the symbol of the selectors of text books 
in a number of American states and the em- 
blem of most veterans’ committees. But the 
eagle is still aloft there in the federal air. Will 
it stay, one wonders, when it sees these other 
clumsy frightened creatures burrowing with 
their beaks and chins to hide the actualities 
of the earth? 

But this, as I say, is an incidental matter. 
What concerns us here—and we may thank God 
for it—is not the folly of the frightened but 
the meaning of the act of faith. The frightened 
are important to us only because they make the 
act of faith come clear. And how clear they 
make it come! One has only to consider what 
is really in issue between the offerers of books 
and the withholders of books to see what the 
offering of books, the making available of 
books, means to this Republic and to the free 
civilization in which this Republic exists. To 
withhold books, to suppress books, to censor 
books, to deny the people of a town or of a 
state or of the country the right to read books 
as they choose to read them, is to question the 
basic assumption of all self-government which 
is the assumption that the people are capable 
of governing themselves: that the people, that 
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is to say, are capable of examining the evi- 
dence for themselves and making up their own 
minds and coming to their own conclusions. 
The unstated pretension of all those who under- 
take to withhold books is the pretension that 
someone else knows better than the people: 
that the Chicago Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women with its monthly blacklist of 
books knows better than the people; that the 
police chiefs of various towns and cities with 
their extra-legal threats to booksellers and li- 
braries know better than the people; that the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts, should 
bill pass directing him to establish a code 
“regulating and defining the permissive con- 
tent of books, pamphlets etc.” would know bet- 
ter than the people. It is the nerve-center, 
the heart, of democracy which is struck at by 
these practices and measures, for the heart of 
democracy is the right of a people to make up 
their minds for themselves. And, by the same 
sign, it is democracy itself, at its heart, at its 
center, which is strengthened whenever a free 
choice of books is made available to the people 
—whenever the people are told in their towns, 
in their colleges: Here are the books! Read 
them as you please! 
Determine your own destiny! Be free! 

It is for this reason that the opening of a new 
library is no longer the merely architectural 
event which it would have been in the dé Lys 
when Andrew Carnegie was dotting the Ameri- 
can landscapes with those placid domes of his. 
What were once peaceful establishments se- 
cluding themselves behind their marble ani- 
mals and their metal mottoes and the enormous 
names of those happy authors whom they chose 
for more or less eternal remembrance, have 
become strong points and pill boxes along the 
extended and dangerous frontier where the 
future of free institutions is being fought out, 
day after day, in minor skirmishes rarely 
noticed in the public press and tactfully depre- 
cated, when they are recorded at all, in the 
various professional publications. It would be 
difficult, I think, to overestimate the debt owed 
by the party of freedom in the United States 
today to the unknown and unsung librarians 
who, with little backing from their fellow 
citizens, and with less economic security than 
would encourage most of the rest of us to be 
brave, have held an exposed and vulnerable 
front through ten of the most dangerous years 
in the history of American liberty. 

The changed situation is reflected in nothing 
more dramatically than in the changed status 
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of the men and women who work in libraries. 
Fifty years ago no one would have questioned 
the assertion that the fundamental qualifica- 
tion of the librarian is objectivity: fifty years 
ago most librarians were objective- -and looked 
it. But when, in February of this year, Mr. 
Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congre ss, 
laid down objectivity as the prime requireme nt 
of a Library employee, there was an immediate 
and sharp reaction which, because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the statement, had 
repercussions in the press. Dr. Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, son of the Library’s greatest private 
benefactor, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 

had been invited by the Library to serve on 
the advisory committee for the Coolidge Foun- 
dation but had subsequently been passed over. 

In explaining the reasons for this curious se- 
quence of events, the official Information Bul- 
letin of the Library of C ongress sti ited in its 
issue of February 6 that “The Librarian felt 
that Dr. Coolidge’s past associations and activi- 
ties, entirely aside from the ‘loyalty’ or ‘security’ 

issue, would impair that objectivity in the ful- 

fillment of his duties that one has a right to 
expect of a public employee, even in an ad- 
visory capé salle on cultural matters. 

Made by a less distinguished librarian than 

Mr. Mumford and in a case of less importance 
than that of Dr. Coolidge, this would not per- 
haps have been regarded by anyone as a par- 
ticularly re wmarkable statement. Made in the 
circumstances in which it was made and by the 
man who made it, it was felt to be remarkable 
indeed. And obviously it was, for what it 
clearly implied was that a man is not suitable 
for work in a library who has taken sides on 
controversial issues. There was, as Mr. Mum- 
ford went out of his way to state, and as those 
who have been associated with Dr. Coolidge 
well knew, no question whatever of disloyalty. 
Dr. Coolidge had been an effective and out- 
spoken anti-Communist and anti-authoritarian 
all his life and Mr. Mumford was fully aware 
of that fact: “Dr. Coolidge,” the Bulletin says 
“has not been labelled a security risk by the 
Library of Congress either in private or in 
public.’ ” What was wrong was merely that Dr. 
Coolidge had joined organizations and taken 
positions which lined him up to be counted on 
one side—what men who love freedom would 
generally regard as the right side—of contro- 
versial public issuess. 

Now I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Mumford. He came to the Library of Congress 
originally on my invitation: to head the new 
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Processing Department following the reorgani- 
zation of the Library in 1940 and 1941. I 
know at first hand his devotion, his intelligence 
and his professional skill. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that he acted reluctantly in the 
Coolidge matter and that the step he took was 
the step he believed right. Nevertheless I can- 
not help wondering whether he fully con- 
sidered the implications of his reasoning and 
above all whether he related it to the actual, 
present situation of the profession he leads. 
That his ruling would automatically exclude at 
least one former Librarian of Congress from 
the Library’s service in the future is doubtless 
irrelevant and in any event immaterial since 
that Librarian is very fully and happily em- 
ployed elsewhere. But it is not irrelevant and 
it is not immaterial that the statement as it 
stands would exclude a great many others in- 
cluding many of the most respected librarians 
in the country. No librarian who believes in 
the freedom guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and who detests authoritarianism, can avoid 
taking positions on controversial issues—indeed 
on the most controversial of all issues: for the 
issue of the freedom of the mind in America 
today is precisely that. He must believe in 
that freedom or he cannot be an honest li- 
and, if he believes in it, and acts on 


brarian, 
his belief, he can hardly hope to avoid con- 


tention. He may avoid such associations as 
Dr. Coolidge seems to have engaged in but 
he cannot avoid decision. And whenever he 
decides that a book which somebody wants 
suppressed shall not be suppressed, whenever 
he decides that a magazine which somebody 
wants discontinued shall not be discontinued, 
he will have ceased to be “objective.” He 
will have taken sides. He will have become 
a controversial figure, and and as such will 
no longer be a desirable employee under the 
Librarian’s rule. 

I am completely certain that Mr. Mumford 
intended no such consequence. He knows, as 
any man must know who has that great insti- 
tution in his charge, that the Library of Con- 
gress is the custodian of something more than 
a large number of books and pamphlets, maps 
and manuscripts. It is the custodian also of 
the cultural conscience of the federal govern- 
ment, and its actions, though they may be little 
noticed at the time, have enduring conse- 
quences. Had Herbert Putnam and his prede- 
cessors not accomplished the still inexplicable 
miracle of turning a modest legislative library 
into the national library of the United States, 
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Washington would be a very different city and 
the federal government a very different govern- 
ment. Had Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge never 
given the Library of Congress its Coolidge Au- 
ditorium and made possible the magnificent 
concerts of music, new as well as old, which the 
Auditorium provides—had the Archive of Amer- 
ican Folksong never been established in the Li- 
brary’s Music Division—the history of American 
music would have been a very different history. 
It is quite inconceivable that such an institution 
should now revert to a doctrine of library man- 
agement, and therefore of library function, 
which seeks to neutralize belief and courage. 
The gelded librarian is a sacrifice which only 
McCarthyism demands and McCarthyism in 
decay need not now be handed its dearest vic- 
tim. 

Rather, the whole energy of the profession 
should be directed in the opposite sense. Li- 
brarians should be encouraged to despise ob- 
jectivity when objectivity means neutrality and 
neutrality when neutrality interferes with the 
performance of their duties as librarians. They 
should be encouraged to believe positively and 
combatively in those principles of a free society 
in which they must believe to keep their li- 
braries whole and sane. They should be 
brought to see that you cannot keep an even 
hand, a neutral hand, between right and wrong 
in the running of a library in a country and a 
time like ours. There are certain issues as to 
which objectivity, if objectivity means unwill- 
ingness to take a positive position, to stand up 
and be counted, is impossible to a decent man 
in a critical period, and the issue of human 
freedom is one of them. You cannot be neu- 
tral on that issue anywhere in the world we live 
in and least of all can you be neutral on it in a 
library. You are for it or you are against it 
and if you are silent you are against. The 
test of a man’s fitness for service in a library 
in the United States today is not, therefore, his 
lack of opinions or his failure to declare them. 
It is the kind of opinions he holds and the 
courage with which he makes them known. If 
you believe in the use of books to indoctrinate— 
which is to say, in the suppression of certain 
books in order to leave available only the views 
expressed in certain others—you have no =~ 
in an American library however well fitted you 
may be for service in a library in Czecho- 
slovakia or Spain. If you believe in free and 
equal access to all substantial books regard- 
less of their views, and if you are willing to 
assert your belief in words and to defend it in 
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action, the profession, if you are otherwise 
qualified, should welcome you. 

And it is my conviction that it will. I do 
not believe that American libraries will oan 
the rule laid down, or see mingly laid down, in 
the Coolidge case. The word, “objectivity,” 
is, of course, a tempting word. It seems to 
offer a respectable way of disposing of a 
troublesome proble m without quite facing it. 
“Objectivity” is one of the good words of our 
contemporary vocabulary. “Scientists are ob- 
jective about their findings. Judges are objec- 
tive in their opinions. Great newspapers are 
distinguished from newspapers which call 
themselves great by the objectivity of their 
presentation of the news. When we are re- 
ferred to as objective we are pleased and when 
we refer to others in the same terms we mean 
to compliment them. The word raises a stand- 
ard to which our scientifically minded genera- 
tion can repair as the men of the Ninties re- 
paired to “passion” and the men of the Eight- 
eenth Century to “sensibility.” But like all 
good words * ‘obje ctivity” has another side and 
American librarians know it. It connotes a 


quality—a suppression of personal commitment 
and personal feeling—which is admirable in a 
journalist reporting the news or a scientist ob- 


serving an experiment or a judge judging a 
case, but which is anything but admirable 
when there is a cause to defend or a battle to 
be fought. A general who was objective about 
the outcome of a campaign might be a great 
military technician but he would be a soldier 
of limited usefulness. And a librarian who was 
objective about the survival of the tradition of 
free inquiry on which western civilization is 
founded might be an admirable administrator 
but his services to the human spirit in a place 
and time like ours would be negligible or worse. 

The great American libraries have given 
courageous proof over the past few years that 
this kind of objectivity does not tempt them. 
And the Library of Congress itself, I feel cer- 
tain, has no real intention of deserting the 
principle. Indeed, I have good reasons for 
believing that the Library of Congress regards 
itself as still standing firm in the faith despite 
the unfortunate language of its statement of 
policy in the Coolidge case. The Library of 
Congress, I am reliably informed, used the 
word, “objectivity” in that ruling as a synonym 
for “good judgment” (a tribute to the influence 
of the scientists in our society) meaning no 
more than that a man who would join the 
organizations Sprague Coolidge had joined 
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could not be counted on to exercise discrimi- 
nation in advising the Library on the music to 
be played at Sprague Coolidge’s mother’s con- 
certs and similar matters. If this is so the 
position should perhaps be clarified. Good 
judgment is a desirable characteristic in a li- 
brary employee as in any one else—though it 
may well be doubted whether the soundness of 
a man’s aesthetic sense can be determined by 
the orthodoxy of his political affiliations: if it 
could, few of the great artists and writers and 
musicians who have provided the contents of 
our libraries and museums would be employ- 
able in their management. But sound judge- 
ment as a euphuism for an unwillingness to 
take sides on fundamental moral and intellec- 
tual issues is not desirable anywhere in a free 
society and least of all in the libraries which 
house its memory and its conscience. 

One cannot be objective in that sense and be 
the champion of a cause, and every American 
librarian worthy of the name is today the 
champion of a cause. It is, to my mind, the 
noblest of all causes for it is the cause of man, 
or more precisely the cause of the inquiring 
mind by which man has come to be. But 
noblest or not, it is nevertheless a cause—a 
struggle—not yet won: a struggle which can 
never perhaps be won for good and all. There 
are always in any society, even a_ society 
founded in the love of freedom, men and 
women who do not wish to be free themselves 
and who fear the practise of freedom by others 

-men and women who long for the comfort of 
a a spiritu il and intellectual authority in their 
own lives and who would feel more comfortable 
still if they could also impose such an authority 
on the lives of their neighbors. As long as 
such people exist—and they show no sign of 
disappearing from the earth, even the American 
earth—the fight to subvert freedom will con- 
tinue. And as long as the fight to subvert 
freedom continues, libraries must be strong 
points of defense. 

It is not as a strong point that we regard this 
peaceful building on i day of its dedication. 
But it is one notwithstanding, and will continue 
to be one for a long, long time to come. 
Young men and women will find defenses for 
the freedom of the mind in this place by find- 
ing here what freedom of the mind can mean. 
And a whole countryside will know that one 
more tower has been raised against ignorance 
and bigotry and fear: a tower which will not 
yield. That dedication is in the stones them- 
selves. We do no more than name it. 
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new idea 


for 


libraries 
A Type Book Display Rack 


Just one of the 
ideas from the helpful four-page “New 
” folder offered by Remington 


many wonderful new 


Ideas 
Rand’s Library Bureau. Ideas to prove 
valuable in your library planning... 
ideas to improve your present services. 
3eauty and utility are combined in the 
new TREND “A” type book rack. Steel 
parts are finished in Desert Tan to 


blend with birch shelves. Sloping, ad- 
justable shelves display all size books 
at their best advantage. A two-sided bul- 
letin board can be secured to the top. 
And, this flexible unit may be used for 
sorting by using steel bracket shelves. 
See all the “New Ideas from Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand,” in folder 
LB723. Write for your free copy, today! 


heerlen dace Mechelen 


OF 


PERRY RAND COR PORATION 


Room 2150, 315 Fourtu Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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neighborhood service center 


. by Mr. Cuaries E. Datrympte, the director of the Lincoln City 
Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Lincoln, Nebraska with a population of 125,000 people has seven 
branch libraries working in close coordination with the main unit. Shown 
on these pages is the newest branch library, built in response to a long felt 
need for a service unit in a thickly populated residential neighborhood. 

Below: Such factors as the location and design of various other com- 
munity buildings were important factors in the development of the 
architecture of the building. With the library opening late in the morn- 
ing it was possible to plan large window areas on the north and east 
side without undue glare or heat, but at the same time affording excellent 
daylight for reader use and a display effect at night. As one of the board 
members put it, the windows are like “a billboard advertising the pleasures 
and joys of books and reading.” 

Opposite, top: The circulation desk, adjacent to the entry area is cen- 
trally located to allow supervision of the service area while it remains 
sheltered from undue light and draft problems. 

Opposite, below: View of a portion of the interior shows the furniture 
which was designed by Brunswick-Balke-Collender, with the exception of 
the loan desk and custom made shelvi ing inserts and table »S. 

Opposite, center: Staff facilities include accommodations that allow 
for the preparation of meals as well as for rest. 

Not shown is a small assembly room which was incorporated to serve 
neighborhood community group meeting needs and story hours. 

Designed to accommodate 12,000 volumes, the initial collection of 6,000 
volumes has been circulated at the rate of 6,000 loans per month from the 
first month that the unit has been open, proof that it has been a highly 
satisfactory and effective plan of service. 
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EDINBURGH » 
ROME 
COPENHAGEN » 


NICE e 


exciting days 


LONDON ¢ PARIS 
GENEVA © HAMBURG 
STOCKHOLM 


TRANSATLANTIC TRAVEL BY SCAMWOSMAVIAW AIRLINES SYSTEM 


[he American Library Association has made 
arrangements with the American Travel Associa- 
tion to offer European tours especially designed 
for librarians, led by qualified librarian tour 
leaders. 


A unique feature of the proposed tours is 
ample free time, enabling those with special 
interests to arrange their own meetings, shop or 
rest—or visit friends apart from any formal tour 
arrangements. Local travel officials will be avail- 
able for consultation on individual interests at 
all points of the tour. The itineraries will in- 
clude scheduled visits to world-famous libraries 
and places of interest. Local guides will be re- 
tained for all planned tours. Travel between 
cities in Europe will be by air, thus avoiding 
tedious rail and motorbus journeys. Arrange- 
ments can also be made to remain longer in 
Europe at no additional return-fare cost. 


All tour arrangements will be made by the 
American Travel which 
operative with working relationships with travel 
groups in fourteen European countries. It was 
organized by several groups in the United States, 
including the National Education Association to 
stimulate travel for members. 


Association is a Co- 


23 Day Tour Also Available 
The tour itinerary has been arranged in two 
parts to accommodate both 23-day and 30-day 
groups. Both groups leave New York by air (to 
provide maximum time abroad) on August 3. 
Tour A returns to New York on September 1; 
Tour B returns on August 25. Both tours will 


include Edinburgh, London, Paris, 
Versailles, Nice, Rome, Geneva, Zurich, and 
Hamburg. Tour B leaves Hamburg for New 
York, and Tour A continues on for six days in 


and near Copenhagen and Stockholm. 


Glasgow, 


Tour Prices Include: Round-trip tourist-class 
transatlantic air transportation; air travel be- 
tween cities; transfer by motorcoach between air- 
ports, railway stations and hotels, and porterage 
for 44 pounds baggage per person; twin-bedded 
rooms with private bath (where available) in 
good hotels 
cept in London and Paris where breakfast only 
is included); sightseeing by motorcoach with 
English-speaking guide; admission fees, all local 
municipal taxes and hotel service charges, in 
cluding tips to maids and waiters (tipping to 
bellboys, and baggage men, and personal ex 
penses not included), 

The American. Travel 
the right to cancel all arrangements if an in- 
sufficient number of persons is interested in the 
tours. It is anticipated that 
there will be no difficulty in 
making up the required num 
ber. Further announcements 
will appear in future issues of 
the ALA Bulletin. A detailed 
brochure may be had 
request. Please address all 
inquiries to the ALA Bulletin. 


second-class with 2 meals (ex 


\ssociation reserves 


upon 


TOUR A—$1,057 
TOUR B—$969 
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Certification of Public Librarians 
in the United States 


Mr. Schein is assistant director and personnel 
officer of the Newark, New Jersey, Public 
Library. 


It is now more than a decade since the last 
official national survey of librarians’ certifica- 
tion was made in 1945 by an agency of the 
American Library Association. To bring the 
record up to date, a new study was suggested 
by the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
and the Library Education Division accepted 
the assignment which was carried out by a 
special committee during the period March 
1955-April 1956. The writer, who served as 
chairman, takes this opportunity to express 
publicly his appreciation for their unfailing 
cooperé ation and invaluable assistance in con- 
ducting the survey to the members of the 
committee who were: Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, 
Associate Professor, Library School, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; Chester H. 
Linscheid, Librarian, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, 
New Mexico; Willard O. Mishoff, Library 
Specialist, U.S. Office of Education; Dr. 
Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor, 
Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice; Hazel B. Warren, Consultant on Certifica- 
tion and Placement, Indiana State Library; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Wright, Supervisor of 
Personnel, Boston Public Library. 

It is the purpose of this article merely to 
inform the profession that the survey has been 
made and that the detailed findings are availa- 
ble in a report which has been distributed by 
Mr. Richard B. Sealock, president (1955-56) 
of the ALA Library Education Division, to 
library schools and state library agencies. 

The question of possible further distribution 
is still to be decided by the B.E.L. and the 
L.E.D. The contents of the report are also 
briefly summarized here. 

In scope the survey was limited to a factual 
study of current certification plans, laws and 
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regulations affecting librarians employed in 
publicly supported libraries in the United 
States. Certification of school and college 
librarians was not studied. 

For each state in which there is some 
form of certification, the report contains a 
detailed statement of its provisions. To iden- 
tify the type of certification, three terms are 
used in the report—mandatory, permissive and 
voluntary—with the following meanings: 

Mandatory certification—Certification __re- 
quired by law. (Specific penalties for failure 
to comply are included in the statutes of some 
of the states.) 

Permissive _ certification—Certification _al- 
lowed by law, but not required. Machinery 
for administering certification is officially pro- 
vided by statute. 

Voluntary certification—Certification having 
no legal basis, generally sponsored by a State 
Library Association. 

As indicated in the listings below, 21 states 
have mandatory provisions. In two of them 
however, Arkansas and Tennessee, the laws 
are inactive. Permissive certification laws 
have been passed in four states, but are in- 
operative in two of these. Of the ten states 
in which there are voluntary plans, one is in- 
active. 

Mandatory Certification 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio*® 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 

(Inactive) 
Texas® 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Arizona® 
Arkansas® 

(Inactive) 
California® 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland® 
Michigan 
Montana® 
Nebraska’® ® 

* Limited to county libraries only. 

*° Limited to county and regional libraries. 





Permissive Certification 
Connecticut 
(Inactive) 

Massachusetts 


New Jersey 
South Carolina 
(Inactive) 


Voluntary Certification 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Vermont 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
(Inactive) 
Missouri 
Montana 


No Certification 


Alabama Nevada 
Colorado North Dakota 
Delaware Oregon 
Florida Rhode Island 
Idaho Utah 

Illinois West Virginia 
Maine Wyoming 
Mississippi 


Comparison of the current roster with that 
of 1945 indicates only very minor progress 
during the ten year interval. Maryland has 
been added to those states under mi: indatory 
certification; Vermont and Kansas are now in 
the voluntary group, and New Jersey has pro- 
gressed from the voluntary to the permissive 
stage. New Jersey also stands on the po 
old of further progress. As the result of ¢ 
vigorous campaign by the New Jersey Library 
Association a mandatory certification bill has 
been passed by the legislature and, at the 
present writing (August 31, 1956), is awaiting 
the Governor’s signature. ° 

As previously indicated, the laws in two 
of the states in the mandatory group are in- 
active. Among the remaining 19, the law 
applies only to county libraries in six states, 
and to county and regional libraries in one 
state. Thus, there are actually only 12 states 
in which certification is mandatory for pro- 
fessional positions in public libraries generally, 
and in three of these the law applies only to 
oe" head librarian. 

A question frequently raised in connection 
with mandatory certification is that of en- 
forcement. Examination of the laws and 
regulations of the 21 states in which manda- 
tory certification laws have been enacted, re- 
veals that penalties for non-compliance are 


* It was signed by the Governor September 11, 
and becomes effective July 1957. 
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specifically stated in only six cases. In Michi- 
gan and North Carolina the laws provide for 
withholding of state aid from libraries which 
violate the statute. The laws in Georgia, New 
Mexico and Virginia are more severe. In 
these states no public funds may be paid to 
any library which fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of the certification act. In New York 
State the penalty is loss of both state aid and 
tax levies. Respect for law and order pre- 
sumably is relied upon for compliance in the 
other 15 mandatory certification states. 

Minimum population is a criterion for de- 
termining the application of the mandatory 
law in five states as follows: Kentucky, 3,000 
or over; Washington, over 4,000; Georgia, 
New York and Virginia; 5,000 and over. In 
New Mexico the amount of the annual appro- 
priation (over $5,000) is the determining fac- 
tor. 

Of the 15 states which have no form of cer- 
tification for public librarians, four reported 
that committees of their state library associa- 
tions were working on the problem. From one 
state came the comment that “Certification . . . 
is like heaven—everybody talking about it; 
nobody goin’ there. We are always going to 
do something about it but we never have be- 
cause we don’t know what to do.” 

Implicit in this homely confession is the 
fundamental question of the function of certi- 
fication under present conditions in which job 
vacancies outnumber qualified candidates by 
at least ten to one. Does certification serve 
a useful purpose today or does it merely ag- 
gravate the situation by deterring potential 
recruits for the profession who may view 
certification as one more obstacle in an already 
long and difficult course of preparation for a 
career which. offers financial rewards some- 
what less than’ adequate? 

Comments received during the conduct of 
the survey clearly indicate that there are 
strong adherents on both sides of the question. 
Its resolution would seem to depend on finding 
the answers to such questions as these: Will 
mandatory certification serve to elevate li- 
brarianship in the eyes of the public to the un- 
equivocal status of a genuine profession? If 
this occurs, would increased appropriations 
for librarians’ salaries be likely to follow, thus 
attracting to the profession more and better 
recruits? Are we prepared to finish the un- 
completed business of (1) clearly defining pro- 
fessional positions and (2) establishing ade- 
quate systems of library service so that it will 
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be financially feasible to provide professional 
assistance for the thousands of tiny, indepen- 
dent units now struggling to go it alone’ ? 

Until these questions can be convincingly 
answered in the affirmative, it is unlikely that 
any more dramatic progress in the extension of 
certification for librarians can be expected in 
the next ten years than occurred during the 
last. 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 
AND CATALOGER 


For chemical and biochemical library com- 
prising 9,000 volumes. Duties involve cata- 
loging, maintaining research reports and 
notebook files. Must have library: science 
degree and typing ability or natural science 
degree. 


Address Director of Research 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HUNTTING 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE!! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
[] SCREENING SERVICE 
Saves Binding Costs 
() PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 
Increase Your Circulation 
(] HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 
[] HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 
[] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 
[] STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 
[] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material 


[) SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
(] MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 
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ITS ALWAYS 
LIME 


BOOK 


i i i fete ae 


ie s 
‘ 


hice “1. jem 


BOOK WEEK Nov. 25-Dec 1 


IT’S ALWAYS BOOK TIME is the theme for the 
38th celebration of Children’s Book Week, 
November 25-December 1. Year after year 
Book Week focuses attention on the perennial 
pleasure and wealth of books for children, and 
book fairs in small cities and large, bring thou- 
sands of boys and girls and books together. 

This year the major fairs extend from Wash- 
ington to Honolulu. 

This timeless and enchanted landscape was 
painted by Leonard Weisgard (1947 winner of 
the Caldecott medal) for this year's Book Week 
poster. 


U. S. Research Activities 


The Committee on Research and Development 
of the American Documentation Institute is 
assembling a roster of current research ac- 
tivities in librarianship and documentation in 
the United States. It is interested in projects 
involving research, development, or testing 
in the following aspects of published informa- 
tion: organization, processing, production, dis- 
semination, storage, retrieval, equipment, and 
special studies on use and user needs. 

The data required is the nature of each 
project, person in charge, place, and references 
(if any) to publications about it. Information 
may be sent to Saul Herner, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research and Development, 2625 
Eye Street N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 
f HEADACHES! 


No, not all headaches 

...Jjust that big one 

of how to handle your 
unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Interest Compelling 
Signs and Displays 


now faster than ever before 
with 
JUDY 
Flannel Board & 
Alphasets. 


Exclusive JUDY Stick-O-Mats and 
guide-lined Strip Stick materials make 
signs and deales with professional 
appearance as easy as 1-2-3. 

No messy adhesives to pick up dust or 
stick to clothes or materials, Just press 
in place. Sticks tight like magic. Can 
be used and changed over and over 
again. 

Send for complete 

information and 

samples. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis |, Minn 
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COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., was 
established during this past September with 
the aid of a $5,000,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The Council is a non-profit or- 
ganization designed to support research and 
development of techniques and mechanisms 
that will help solve the acute problems of li- 
braries. Announcement was made by the 
chairman of the Council’s board, Gilbert W. 
Chapman, following a formal organizational 
meeting in New York City. Mr. Chapman also 
announced that Verner W. Clapp would serve 
as president and executive head of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc. Mr. Clapp resigned 
as chief assistant Librarian of the Library of 
Congress to accept the post. 

Mr. Clapp said that the Council is designed 
to act as the initiator and coordinator of de- 
velopments to improve the extent and use of 
library resources and services, rather than as a 
source of funds for particular libraries or for 
the acquisition and dissemination of particular 
collections. 

Detailed information and background data 
on the formation of Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. will appear in the November issue 
of COLLEGE AND RESEARCH Lipraries, publi- 
cation date November 15, 1956.—Ed. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 


Nominations are being sought for the 1957 
Margaret Mann Citation award. Librarians 
who have made a distinguished contribution 
to the profession through cataloging and classi- 
fication are eligible. The contribution may 
have been through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in pro- 
fessional cataloging associations, or valuable 
contributions to practice in individual _li- 
braries. The nominees must be members of 
DCC but may be nominated by any li- 
brarian. 

All nominations should be made, together 
with information upon which recommendation 
is based, not later than January 1, 1957, to 
the chairman of the DCC Committee on 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, 
Norman L. Kilpatrick, Director of Libraries, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, established 
by the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication in 1950, has been presented at each 
of the ALA conferences since that time for 
outstanding professional achievement. 
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FROM YOUR DOGR®?:% 


“BR any 


=)" AND BACK 
———" 70 YOUR DOOR 


Se ay tN 26 DAYS! 


NORTH 


Many inquiries are still being received concern- 
ing the ALA-Old Dominion Foundation Great 
Books of the Western World Distribution Proj- 
ect, which was concluded in February, 1956. 
The 1,600 sets which were made available to 
us in 1955 for free distribution to 1,600 li- 
braries selected by a special ALA committee 
have been distributed. 


‘cataloguers. 


Technical cataloguers interested in work 
which is challenging and in professional ad- 
vancement should inquire about the new 
positions at Battelle. 


A Technical Library atmosphere combined 
with a research method of 
make these positions particularly attractive. 


advancement 


For descriptive material and technical ap- 
plication blank, write to 


Technical Personnel Manager 


BATTELLE INSTITUTE 
505 King Avenue ¢ Columbus 1, Ohio 


NOVEMBER 


MANCHESTER, 


“POOR TO DOOR PICKUP 


@ NEWER! 
@ SAFER! 


To librarians located in lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, ‘West Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and North Carolina, 


28-day library binding service . ... Heckman's eight 


@ QUICKER! 
@ SURER! 


@ EASIER! 
@ CHEAPER! 


«- trucks give safe, dependable, free transportation, for your 


materials . . . complete insurance coverage. 


> Contact Heckman today. 


INDIANA 








FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


® FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 

@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
every reader. 

® A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


appealing to 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “362A BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high pepeeee #7 results through 
our world-wide n of associate lers, . homer 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fle 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer —, eae to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot sup 

WE ALSO BUY BooKs AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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Goods and Gadgets 


NEW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


VISUAL SAFETY is now available in stair treads to 
a degree that has not previously been 
plished, with red visibility lines for added defini- 
tion and abrasive grit in the walking surface to 
eliminate slips. These safety furnished 
with beveled ends in lengths as required for the 
installation. Leveling compound for filling in and 
leveling worn steps before the safety 
applied can be furnished by the manufacturer. 
With this complete stair repair package, the build- 
ing maintenance personnel can bring old _ stairs 
from dangerous shoddiness to a high point in 
safety and beauty. Wooster Products Inc., 100 
Spruce St., Wooster, Ohio. 


accom- 
treads are 


treads are 


NEWEST IN THE LIBRARY FIELD is the Brodac 
Charging System using a compact unit which will 
be available in any de sk height or for insertion 
into a desk. The system utilizes a book card, 
identification card and transaction card. When 
these three cards are quickly inserted in their 
proper positions, a press of a button records—on 
a specially treated paper—the book’s title, transac- 
tion number, borrower’s name and address and the 
date. This record is immediately visible without 
any further processing, developing or special 
viewers. Moreover, this same _ transaction puts 
a “dot” on the back of the book card which 
shows by its position the month of circulation. 
After the book’s “due-date,” transaction 
numbers are clipped from the master roll—and put 
back into the charging machine where they are 
copied -on an “overdue notice” which, 
slipped into a window envelope, requires no fur- 
ther typing. The Brodac Charging System has 
been tested at the Miami Public Library, where 
many conference-goers saw it in action last sum- 
mer. Not yet ready for release, Brodac is still 
being library-tested. For more complete informa- 
tion, as soon as it is ready, drop a card to Ed 
James, Bro-Dart Industries, 59 E. Alpine St., 
Newark 5, N. J. 

CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS can still be obtained in 
time for an appealing window or interior decora- 
tion by writing to Library Products, Inc., Box 552, 
Sturgis, Michigan. As always, Sturgis displays 
are brightly colored in three-dimensional appear- 
ing silk-screened colors. Notable are the Nativity 
mobile, printed in four colors; the Night before 
Christmas, silk-screened on vinyl; snowmen, 
Santa’s, Christmas decorations on _ cut-outs, 
valences, etc. Why not send for the complete 
Fall and Winter Display Materials catalog, now? 


missing 


when 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


new series, has been 
Corporation for 1957. 


innovations 


PHONOGRAPHS, an entire 
Califone 
Featured are 
in amplifiers, turntables 
and pickup arms, many 
exclusive with Califone. 
Among the new features 
are: more powerful hi-fi 
amplifiers with more ef- 
fective controls; a unique 
speed selector and cente1 
drive turntable, permit- 
ting exact setting of any 
desired speed from 16 to 
84 RPM; cork turntable 
tops to eliminate _ lint; 
double wrist-action pickup arm to insure proper 
tracking and longest record life; and, typical of 
the extra values built into Califone products: 
identification handles to provide for permanent 
owner identification. For information concerning 
the entire Califone line write to Robert G. Metzner, 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 
38, Calif. 


announced by the 


MICROFILM READER PHOTOCOPIES by direct pro- 
jection of the film image onto photocopying paper! 
This desk-top model en- 
larges microfilm in mag- 
nifications of 15x to 42x, 
providing for viewing on 
a 14” x 14” 
will photocopy any en- 
largement merely by the 
insertion of the photo- | 
copying paper, thus al- \ 
lowing copying of any L 
frame whenever 
a copy is required. Over- 
all dimensions of the microfilm-photocopier are 
30” high by 17” square at the base. Write for in- 
formation about the Examiner to Filmsort Division, 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 


screen, and 


vie wed, 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


The Scarecrow Press has been purchased by 
Albert Daub & Co., Inc., booksellers and publish- 
ers, New York. The new company will be known 
as the Scarecrow Press, Inc., with Dr. Ralph Shaw, 
in the capacity of Editor-in-Chief. Albert Daub 
is the President and Treasurer. Address editorial 
mail to Dr. Ralph Shaw, P. O. Box New 
Brunswick, N. J.; all other mail to Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


1055, 
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in every 18 inches 
of shelf width 


with Hamilton Compo Stacks! 


Here’s a way to solve your more- 
books-than-space problem ... a way 
to open up your circulation book 
area for chairs, study tables, and 
smoother traffic control. Unique 
Compo stacks with drawer-type 
design let you place books on three 
sides of each sliding shelf. You 


Now ready! 
Hamilton's new, 
colorful Catalog 
AR-26 of library 
equipment complete 
with planning 
suggestions. Let us 
send your free copy, 
now! 


actually double the capacity of your 
present space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. 

If you have a more-books-than-space 
problem, write today. Complete 
Compo stack information is well 
worth having and there is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





dl 
UNITED PRESS PHOTO 
WINDOW SHOPPING AT A BOOKSTORE along London’s Strand, 


a amy Hughes helps customer A. W. Pearce, of Kings 
College. The show window has a detachable panel and 


customers are served through it. 
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SS 
ON STRIKING THE RIGHT NOTE }- 
a 


Striking the right note in music 
makes for pleasant harmony. 


Your library can have the same 
harmonious appeal both visually 

and functionally. The design and 

beauty of Estey Library stacks and 
shelving will strike the right note for 
your library! Specifically engineered 

for Library use, precision constructed 

for long life and economy of installation, 
beautifully finished in a wide range 

of modern colors . . . for harmony! 


Write or call 
Dept. A. 


ESTs | 
New York 13, N.Y. 
Cc oR POR AT 1 
In New England: 123 Fells Ave., Medford, Mass. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Public Library Service 


“..» Should receive the immediate and careful attention of all 
who are interested in the general welfare of America.” 


—The President 
of the United States 


The book thus honored will appear this month—an event 
of importance for librarians and all citizens. It is far more 
than a revision of Pustic Lisrary STANDARDS. Two years’ 
work by an eminent committee of the A.L.A. Public Li- 
braries Division has produced a-new and dynamic ap- 
proach to measuring library services, based on the conce pt 
of coordinated library systems. 


Public Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards. 96 pages. Paper. $1.50 


Supplement, Costs of Library Service in 1956 
24 pages. Paper. 65c 
Combined price, $2.00 


This document sets forth 70 guiding principles for evaluat- 
ing present and future library service, and nearly 200 
specific standards to measure achievement. For the ad- 
ministrator, the public servant—for every responsible 
citizen—the SUPPLEMENT shows what the current costs 
would be for a fully adequate library service, in terms of 
budgets for representative types of systems. 


By way of background, the book offers chapters on Func- 
tions of the Public Library . . . and Concept of Library 
Systems. The principles and standards are divided among 
six main aspects of library service, in as many chapters: 
Structure and Government . . . Service . . . Books aid Non- 
Book Materials . . . Pe veonnel my Orgenixation and Con- 
trol of Materials . . . Physical Facilities. 


American Library Association, Chicago 11 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Classified Advertisements 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old pow- 
dery leather. In use by Rare Book Departments 
of many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplic: ites 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Dark Oak Magazine rack, capacity 40 magazines; 
practically new. Spencer microfilm reader. Seton 
Hill College Library, Greensburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—WHOLE OR IN PART 

WAR OF THE REBELLION: official records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies: Series I, 
Vols. 1-52; Series II, vols. 2-8; Series III, Vols. 1-5; 
Series IV, vols. 1-3, plus Index to the series and a 
3-vol. Atlas. 

REPORT of the Secretary of War: 1872-1893. 
Incomplete. 39 vols. 

CONGRESSIONAL 
Congresses—incomplete—11 

SENATE DOCUMENTS: 
gresses—incomplete—24 vols. 

HOUSE DOCUMENTS: 58th 
gresses—incomplete—124 vols. 

HOUSE REPORTS: vols. 

SENATE REPORTS: vol. 3: 
6: #1856-2152. 

For further information communicate with the 
Librarian, De Mazenod Library, P.O. Box D, 
Bucksport, Me. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


World Wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) provides 
complete job descriptions, salaries. No fees. 


RECORD: 58th and 59th 


vols. 
58th and 59th Con- 


and 59th Con- 


5 & 6: #1552-2265. 
# 634-1011; vol. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
orinted line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
Fst of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


Single issue $1. Member's qualifications listed 
free. CRUSADE, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. 

U.S. AIR FORCE Base and Hospital Librarians, 
England, France, Germany, Morocco and Middle 
East. U.S. Citizen, Female, under 40 without de- 
pendents. LS degree from ALA accredited school 
and one year professional experience. Beginning 
salary $4525 plus government quarters or quarters 
allowance. Promotional opportunities. Forward 
U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate to Com- 
mand Librarian, Hq USAFE, DCS/Pers, APO 
633, New York, N.Y. 


East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian, L.S. Degree, mini- 
mum 2 years experience children’s work. Young 
woman interested in working with good readers in 
busy department where pre-school work is heavy 
and opportunity exists for developing work with 
upper grades. Modern building, New York City 
suburb. Minimum salary $4400, Send details of 
experience and interests, with photo to Librarian, 
Scarsdale Public Library, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for booming Long 
Island community. New extension voted re- 
cently. Chance to develop new programs, serv- 
ices. L.S. degree and experience necessary. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Retirement plan, one 
month vacation. Write to one Seatac Hicks- 
ville Public Library, Hicksville, 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning oe $4500 for 
Senior Librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4000 for Junior Librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
Degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beauti- 
ful new air-conditioned building. Two attractive 
branches. On Long Island 17 miles from New 
York City. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, and N.Y. State Retirement System. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for alert, ambitious persons. 
Submit complete résumé. Elmont Public Libraries, 
Hempstead Turnpike, Long Island, N.Y. 

CIRCULATION and_ Reference Librarian. 
L.S. degree required. Salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Civil Service. West Orange Public 
Library, West Orange, N.]. 

JUNIOR Librarians. Children’s and Young 
Adult work. 4 years of college plus 1 year of 
library school. Salary, (without experience) 
$4,000, annual increments $180; maximum, 
$4,720; 2 years of acceptable experience in work 
with children or young adults, Veet salary, 
$4,360. Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Public Library. 

ASSISTANT Librarian, new library, near 
Newark, N.J. Must be Protestant with B.L.S. 
degree, small college library, general library work, 
including assignments in reference, circulation and 
cataloging as needed. Salary open. Apply Mrs. 
Persis Hays, Librarian, Bloomfield College and 
Seminary Library, Bloomfield, N.J. 


ART & Music Librarian—12,000 are books, 
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190,000 pictures, 21,600 music scores, 2,414 music 
texts in uncrowded, well-lighted 90 x50 de- 
partmental library. Some French and German in 
addition to subject knowledge will help in using 
outstanding collection. Cultured college town. 
$4,000, start. Open Jan. 1957. Forbes Li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass. 

ASSISTANT Reference Librarian. Library 
School degree required. 38 hour, 5 day week, 4 
weeks vacation. Social Security. Beginning sal- 
ary without experience $3672. Apply Dotha E. 
White, Librarian, New Britain Public Library, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Bookmobile Librarian: $4,004 starting salary, 
month vacation, usual benefits, degree required. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CATALOGER for library of 725,000 volumes. 
L.S. degree required. Some experience preferred. 
37% hour, 5-day work week. Generous vacation, 
Social Security, retirement plan, hospitalization. 
Salary dependent upon experience. Apply to Miss 
Ellen F. Adams, Associate Librarian, Dartmouth 
College Library, Hanover, N.H. 

ADULT Services Librarian. Branch supervision, 
reference-advisory work. Social Security, Blue 
4 week vacation, 40-hour week. Library 
school degree. Salary, $3,500. Lenawee County 
Library, Adrian, Mich. 


Cross, 


Southeast 
REGIONAL LIBRARIAN for two-county region 


serving 105,000 population (Harrison and — 


Counties) co-operating with West Virginia Library 
Commission in demonstration program. Service 
started this year. New Gerstenslager Pioneer 
Bookmobile. Four staff members employed by 
region: Regional librarian, bookmobile librarian, 
driver-clerk, and clerk. Basic book collection of 
20,000 books for use on bookmobile. Town li- 
braries in Buckhannon and Clarksburg have their 
own book collections and staff. Position open 
January 1, 1957. Beginning salary $4200. Apply 
Mr. Robert Coffindaffer, President, Harrison- 
Upshur Regional Library Board, Salem, W.Va. 
DEMONSTRATION Librarian. To act as Li- 
brarian of a 2-year regional demonstration library 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. Financéd by 
State Library. Bookmobile. 5-day, 40-hour week. 
Vacation and sick leave. Permanent position pos- 
sible. Require L.S. degree and 2 years’ experi- 
ence, Salary range $4704-$5880. Apply Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond 19, Va. 


Southwest 


CATALOGER and reference assistant. Library 
degree required. First year salary $3990 with 
six-month increases to $4980. 40 hour week, 4 
week’s vacation. Apply to Nyle H. Miller, Secre- 
tary, Kansas State Historical Socie ty, Topeka. 


Midwest 


YOUNG woman with A.B. L.S. interested in 
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needed as assistant librarian in large 
Collection of 21,000 vol. Cata- 
loging and reference. Salary $3,800-$4,000, de- 
pending on medical experience. Write Medical 
Librarian, Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian to be in charge of 
children’s work in branch (a new _ position). 
M.L.S. with some previous experience Nesirable. 
Position also includes some work with adults. 
Salary $4600-$8000, in regular steps, 15 years. 
5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan plus social security. Excellent op- 
portunity in de sirable suburban community. 
Apply to Mr. Robert M. Orr, Director, Public 

Library, 10 Kercheval Avenue, Grosse Pointe 36, 
4 

RACINE Public Library, an library in 
a progressive and pleasant community, currently 
has openings for three qualified profe »ssional 
librarians: 

Reference-Publication Librarian. Male or fe- 
male under 45. Two or three days weekly spent 
in public services at reference de sk. Maximum of 
two evenings. Two or three days weekly devoted 
to preparing or supervising pre paration of news 
releases, radio spots, displays, lists of accessions, 
and newspaper ads. 

Cataloger. Male or female under 45. Re- 
sponsible for cataloging and classification of adult 
non-fiction (1700-2000 titles anually). LC proof 
sheets available, Dewey system. Four days in 
catalog department, one afternoon and evening at 
reference desk. 

Branch Librarian. Female under 45. Public 
library branch located in a public elementary 
school grades 1-6. Branch operates 44 hours 
weekly; two evenings. 1% clerical assistants and 
page help. Class visits and story hour program. 
No cataloging or processing. Branch librarian 
orders from branch book hkudget of $3400. 
Record collection and player. Located in well- 
maintained neighborhood of attractive gl 

Degree re quired: 5th year certificate, BSLS 
MALS or equivalent from library school ac- 
credited by ALA. 

Salary: Certificate or BSLS $3850-$5650: MSLS 
$4000-$5800 Beginning salary, up to $4450- 
$4600 depending upon degree and experience. 

Working Conditions: 40 hour, 5 day week; 4 
weeks’ vacation. Blue Cross- Blue Shield paid by 
City. 12 days’ annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social Security and 
municipal retirement plan. 

Se nd application to City Librarian, Racine Pub- 
lic Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

CHILDREN’S ‘Librarian: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established 
City and County Library System serving a popu- 
lation area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago 
Four season recreational area, skiing, boating, 
swimming. Four hour drive from Chicago, half 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary $4,285 


medicine 
general hospital. 


active 
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with ten (10) annual increments to $5,587. Posi- 
tion on salary scale is determined by qualifications 
and experience. Usual benefits: one month vaca- 
tion, City Retirement and Social Security, Sick 
Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond 
du Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac. Wis. 
BOOKMOBILE Ln. BA & BLS req., no exp. 
Charge of city Bkm., pop. 80,000. Driver-clerk 
and 2 clerks to assist. Large bkm. newly painted 
inside and out. $4277-$4901, with raises at 6 
mo, and 1-2-&-3 yrs; starting sal. higher for ex- 
yerience. 40-hr. 5-day wk., 2 wks. vac., sick 
eave, Soc. Sec., & municipal retirement plan. 
Apply Miss Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Pontiac City 
Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 
MARQUETTE University Libraries have several 
vacancies for young and aspiring Librarians and 
for Library Clerks. Situated near downtown Mil- 
waukee and Lake Michigan this coeducational in- 
stitution is the largest Catholic university in the 
United States. Great opportunities for Library 
service abound, both in the fine new Memorial 
Library and in the other Libraries of the Univer- 
sity. Conditions of work, salary, security pro- 
grams are excellent. Please ies application 


(with photograph) to Personnel Office, Marquette 
University Memorial Library, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

EXPANDING Library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff: Head, Technical Processes: Book 
selection and supervising technical department of 
5 assistants. 
vising experience. 


Prof. degree. Min. 3 yrs. 
Begin. sal. $5105. Catalog 
Ass’t. Reference Asst. Children’s Ass’t. Some 
experience desirable but not necessary for these 3 
positions. Begin. sal. for each $3859. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. Pleasant 
working conditions. Salary scale provides merit 
increases. B-122 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian wanted to take 
charge of newly remodeled, air-conditioned pub- 
lic library at Edwardsville, Ill. Beginning salary 
$3600. 5-day week, vacation and sick leave, 
State retirement. Apply Mrs. Kenneth Nichols, 
407 W. Union St., Edwardsville, Ill. 

BRANCH Librarian for one of two branches of 
active library system in pleasant suburban com- 
munity near Chicago. Library degree required 
but affinity for children’s work and enthusiasm for 
books and people count more than experience. 
Forty hour, five day week, month vacation, re- 
tirement plan. Salary $4000 without experience, 
$4400 with some experience, annual increments 
to $4952 in grade. Apply Mr. Lester L. Stoffel, 
Public Library, Oak Park, III. 

LIBRARY Assistant for small public library in 
pleasant progressive suburb west of Chicago. 5 
day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, good re- 
tirement plan. Opportunity for advancement. 
L.S. degree and some experience preferred. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications and experi- 
ence. B-121 

REFERENCE Assistants: For General Refer- 
ence Department, Library degree required, five 


super- 
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day week, one month’s vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement. Salary open. Write Librarian, Colum- 
bus Public Library, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

INTERMEDIATE Librarians for work in refer- 
ence and information departments. Salary range 
$3660-$4260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3300 
minimum for B.L.S., no experience. Liberal va- 
cation and sick leave. Social Security. Apply to 
Wm. B. Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 13th 
and Olive Sts., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, minimum four years’ 
experience, salary range $4260-$4860. Also 
Junior Children’s Librarian, salary range $3660- 
$4260 for M.L.S., no experience, or $3300 mini- 
mum for B.L.S., no experience. Good promotion 
opportunities. Liberal vacation and sick leave. 
Social Security. Apply to Wm. B. Wood, St. 
Louis Public Library, 13th and Olive Sts., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

INTERESTING position as library assistant. 
Open in company library serving needs of scien- 
tific research staff. Library degree required but 
no scientific background or experience necessary. 
36% hour week. Two weeks vacation. Many 
Company benefits and pleasant working condi- 
tions. Beginning salary $3600. Apply Mary 
Maushak, Personnel Assistant, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Il. 

CATALOGERS needed for growing Processing 
Department. Training and/or experience in any 
of the following: Bibliography and Rare Books; 
Social Sciences (including Economics); Technol- 
ogy; U. S. Documents, Languages helpful. Fifth 
year Library School degree. 

Adult or Youth Librarians needed for active 
branches in expanding system, Young, ambitious 
persons with ideas wanted. Fifth year Library 
School degree. 

Technology Librarians wanted for active de- 
partment. Some training and/or experience in the 
physical sciences. Fifth year Library School de- 
gree. 

Four weeks vacation, five-day week, eight paid 
holidays, sick leave, pension, Social Security. 
Salary range $4388 to $5525, dpending upon ex- 
perience. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 

CHIEF Librarian for Burton Historical Collec- 
tion of the Detroit Public Library. Growing col- 
lection of books, manuscripts, maps and photo- 
graphs on the old Northwest, Michigan, Detroit 
and the Great Lakes. Staff of ten in department. 
Library administrative experience essential; ability 
to establish community contacts important. Four 
weeks’ vacation; pension; Social Security; sick 
leave; insurance. Salary $6252-$7687, depending 
on experience. Fifth year Library School degree. 
M.A. in American History helpful. If interested, 
apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 
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Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 

HEAD Librarian for township library, 40 miles 
west of Chicago. Pop. 9,000. L.S. de gree and 
experience. Salary, $3750-$4750 depending upon 
qualifications. Apply St. Charles Public Library, 
St. Charles, Ill. 

ADULT Services Librarian (Branch); Children’s 
Librarian (Branch) and Readers’ Adviser (Central). 
3 positions. Master's Degree in Library Science 
ss 3 weeks’ vacation, cumulative ill time 
and group hospitalization provided. Social Se- 
curity and Municipal Retirement plan. Beginning 
salary $4,030 with merit increment in 6 months. 
Apply to Personnel Director, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MAYWOOD Public Library, 
culation Librarian with L.S. 
5-day, 37-hour week, sick leave, 
benefits. Salary $4,200 or more. 


Maywood, Ill. Cir- 
degree. Experience. 
Illinois retirement 
Write Librarian. 


Pacific Northwest 


SCIENCE Librarian, with pharmacy background 
preferable, to head departmental (eventually di- 
visional) library in rapidly growing college in 
lovely mountain region. Good working condi- 
tions, congenial staff, starting salary around $4000, 
depending on experience and education. Month’s 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement plan. 
Library degree plus at least year’s experience 
required. Position open now, ‘but can wait if 
necessary. Wonderful climate; near Sun Valley, 
Yellowstone, Tetons. Apply E. Oboler, Librarian, 
Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

WANTED: Trained Children’s Librarian with 
— for rapidly growing city. Beginning 
salary $4,200. A month’s vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, and Municipal Retirement. 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

WANTED-—Experienced Librarian to take com- 
plete charge of city owned library (7200 Pop.) 
Salary $4500. For further details write Mrs. A. T. 
Fox, Box 831, North Bend, 


Oregon. 


Far West 


HEAD cataloger for public library in alert, 
rapidly expanding southern California community. 
Entrance salary $4100 to $4500, depending on 
experience. Incentive increments, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement. Book budget 
$31,000. 

This is a provocative position in a growing li- 
brary system, rewarding for qualified person. Man 
or woman considered. Apply to Raymond M. 
Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public Library, 380 N. 
Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

CIRCULATION _Librarian-Information desk 
work; graduation from accredited library school 
desirable; salary $3,720 to $4,512. Retirement 
plan, liberal employee benefits. Contact Merced 
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County Personnel Dept., Courts Bldg., Merced, 


Calif. 


Hawaii 
JUNIOR reference, junior 


and music catalog positions 
$3650-$5194 depending on 
credited library school degree, U.S. citizenship 
required, Modern Buildings, staff of 120 offer 
good opportunity for supervision, promotion. Va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement benefits. Commun- 
ity theatre, symphony, art academy, university and 
year-round sports provide ample choice for off- 
the -job living. Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


36, M.L.S. in technical librarianship, 
public library of 
Several years’ experi- 

Seeks tech- 
Currently em- 


and senior catalog 
available. Salary 


experience. Ac- 


WOMAN, 
wishes position in 
university, Southwest area. 
knowledge foreign languages. 
nical or general reference work. 
ployed, desires change. B-26-W 

MAN: A.B.L.S.; A.M.L.S.; with college, public 
library and teaching experience; wishes summer 
position. Available June 16. Prefer Midwest. 
James McTaggart, 310 W. Illinois, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 

WOMAN, MSLS. Now instructing teacher- 
librarians interested in supervising school libraries. 
Also experience in administration, reference, review- 
ing, and writing. Available July 1. Prefer mild 
Current salary $5,100. B27- 


progre ssive 


ence, 


climate. 


“But Miss Jones, we always did the exhibits 
this way at the A & P!” 
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THRIFTY LIBRARIAN 


... grateful for books that are used 


...and for covers 


that can take it 


A Bookmobile librarian in Tennessee 
writes: “We have bounced The Children’s 
Hour here in middle Tennessee for 
almost eighteen months now, with no 
ill effects on the binding. We have never 
spared them any wear. Of course, they 
have been read and reread by the 
children, but equally important, they 
are appreciated by the school teachers 
who like to read the stories to the 
children during the story hour.” 

You, too, will be enthusiastic about 

the 16 beautiful volumes of The 
Children’s Hour, and thankful 

for the sturdy covers. 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your 


° $ 
hildren’s 
spare time presenting The Children’s 


Our Hour to families in your community. 
Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, 


Ilinois 


SPENCER PRESS, inc. 


School and Library Division 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, 


Marjorie Barrows 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Editor-in-Chief 
Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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A visit to the library is an experience 
many modern parents share with their 
children. And in making Childcraft 
available, you serve both. 

In this unique, comprehensive, 15-volume 
work, there are poems, pictures, and stories 
to hold children spellbound and to enrich 
their lives. Children are captivated by 
the fascination of artwork reproduced 

in breathtaking beauty; by imagination- 
stirring tales of childhood; by scientific 
facts simply told. They delve into projects 


planned to stimulate young minds, 


% 


and they learn the meaning of music. 


Childcraft provides a priceless fund of 


information for parents, too. The guidance 
volumes present the services of 

150 leading experts in child psychology 
and education. Mothers and fathers can 
turn readily to pages that answer 
problems, and to complete articles that 
help them anticipate every phase 

of child development. 

No other single collection provides all the 
facilities of Childcraft. Certainly it is an 
important part of modern library service. 


‘hildcraft 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





